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@ Of special interest to wartime 
counselors are the following ar- 
ticles: ““‘Don’t Drift into Service,”’ 
“Guiding Future Airmen,”’ **Pro- 
gram for N.V.G.A. in Civilian 
Defense,"” and **Professional Op- 
portunities in USO.” 


@ To provide our readers with 
the most recent information, a 
supplement to ‘Vocational Gui- 
dance for Victory, the Counselor's 
Wartime Manual”’ appears in this 
issue. The supplement pages are 
set up so that they may be clipped 
from the Magazine and added to 
the Manual without destroying 
the continuity of the reading mat- 
ter of this issue. 


@ See also the Executive Secre- 
tary’s Report and the Message 
from the President, for important 
announcements. 
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Don’t Drift into Service’ 


CHARLES A. HENRY 


Alumni Secretary, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 


@ This article expresses so exactly 
the use to which we had hoped the 
Counselor’s Wartime Manual would 
be put in colleges that we asked per- 
mission to reprint it from the Bulletin 
of Hiram College for July, 1942. We 
think that all advisers in colleges 
must feel as Mr. Henry does and 
that they will welcome the Wartime 
Manual as an aid in helping youth 
to plan their participation in the war 


effort. 





[' was only a few short years ago that 
the young people graduating from 
high schools found themselves in a be- 
wildering world that apparently had 
little need of their services. Today they 
find it even more bewildering because of 
the multitude of places where they are 
urgently needed. 

In those so-recent years the country’s 
leaders were continually pondering the 
problem of what to do with our young 
people. Some of them who were qualified 
and had the desire to do so, continued their 
education in various institutions of higher 
learning with the finances provided in 
many cases, wholly or in part, by a benefi- 
cent government. When private initia- 
tive and capital failed to provide jobs 
for the others, the Federal Government 


; ' Readers may wish to refer also to Robert Hutch- 
ins’ article in the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 15, 1942. 


came to their rescue with huge new work 
projects, CCC camps, etc. Much thought 
Was given to vocational guidance, apti- 
tude tests, the finding of square holes for 
the square pegs. 


Today with the nation at war the situa- 
tion is reversed. A hundred opportuni- 
ties for work and patriotic service beckon 
to each high school graduate, and we are 
worrying about the problem of finding the 
pegs, not the holes. However, eighteen- 
year-olds are gravely mistaken if they 
think there is no need for guidance now, 
or that they can serve their country or 
themselves best by accepting the nearest 
opportunity or rushing blindly into mili- 
tary service. 

The world has advanced—not to the 
point we dream of where there are no wars 
but—to the point where war is a most 
complex art using practically all the di- 
versified skills that our highly developed 
civilization has produced. The time has 
passed when physical fitness and discipline 
are all that are required of our soldiers. 

The Federal Government has made it 
very plain that there is an enormous need 
for college-trained men and women on 
the war fronts at home and abroad. It is 
significant that although only 12 per 
cent of the men already inducted into selec- 
tive service have had college training, 80 
per cent of the men selected for officer 
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training in the Army have been chosen 
from this group of college men. The 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps 
have set up Enlisted Reserve classifications 
which provide that enrollees, who qualify, 
may complete their four years of college 
before receiving their summons into mili- 
tary service, and that those going on for 
graduate study may have further ex- 
tension of their reserve status to permit 
further training in certain specialized 
fields. 

Federal loans up to $500 a year have 
been made available to make it possible 
for financially hard-pressed students to 
complete their last two years of college, 
provided they are training for certain 
“critical occupations’’ which are neces- 
sary in war production and in activities 
essential to the support of the war effort. 

The decision as to what a young man 
should do in the interval between his high 
school graduation and the time when he is 
called by his Selective Service Board, is his 
tomake. The Armed Forces need hundreds 
of different types of specialists, the home 
front hundreds more, and in the back- 
ground—not too distant we hope—are the 
infinitely numerous needs of the post-war 
world. Somewhere among the complexi- 
ties of the great war effort is a place where 
he can serve his country and himself to 
the best advantage. Maybe it’s one that 
he can fill without further training. 
Maybe it’s one that he can fill only if he 
develops his native talents by further edu- 
cation. Surely it is a subject worth care- 
ful investigation and should not be 
shrugged off because the factory in the next 
town is paying ninety cents an hour for 
common labor. 

Most colleges have adapted their cur- 
ricula to the needs of the present situation 
so that students can obtain the necessary 
training in the minimum of time. Many 
colleges have broadened their guidance 
programs so that their students are kept 
informed of the many new opportunities 
born of the war. 

Here at Hiram College student-guidance 
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is in the hands of the deans. Theirs is q 
big job in normal times but it’s much 
bigger now. The dean of men, in particu- 
lar, finds his days filled. He keeps abreast 
of the constantly changing patterns of the 
special classifications which the various 
branches of the military have set up es- 
pecially for college men. He knows the 
service aims of every boy on campus be- 
cause it is more than likely that he has 
helped him to formulate them in the first 
place. He sets up a schedule of courses 
which will enable him to carry out those 
aims. Very few Hiram men are “drifting” 
into military service. For most of them, 
their entrance into the Armed Forces has 
been or will be the well-considered result 
of a program which has been worked out 
step by step far in advance. 

There is no more effective statement of 
the situation in regard to young men than 
the following paragraph which appeared 
as part of a recent “‘Army and Navy Joint 
Release’’ to colleges: 


The Army and Navy alike appreciate 
the spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice 
which has led an increasing number of 
young men to forego, in whole or in 
part, a college education in order to be 
immediately available to the armed 
forces through enlistment. The Army 
and Navy recognize, however, that it is 
imperative to the success of the war 
effort that there continue to flow not 
merely into industry but also into the 
Armed Forces numbers of men having the 
requisite educational background for 
rapid assimilation into certain increas- 
ingly important and increasingly tech- 
nical fields of industrial and military 
service. 


And the women students? A young 
woman, who had majored in chemistry, 
was graduated from Hiram in June, 1941, 
and applied for a position in the research 
laboratory of a large corporation. Appear- 
ing for an interview she was greeted by the 
scowling head chemist with ““Things have 
certainly reached a hell of a state when we 
have to hire girl-chemists!"’ However, 
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he gave her the job and now, a year later, is 
greeting girl-chemist applicants with a 
smile. 

Quoting from a report of the American 
Council on Education: ‘‘If women would 
take up studies in the occupations at 
present greatly undermanned, a great 
potential pool of workers would be es- 
tablished."’ 


Officers’ Training School. 
War I. 


The women students at Hiram believe 
that the obligation to serve in the na- 
tion’s great war problem is no less real 
for them than itis forthe men. They feel 
that they must not ‘“‘drift’’ either, but 
must eagerly accept the challenge by pre- 
paring themselves for whatever service 
their particular talents best fit them. 


Ne 


In 1917 Mr. Henry left college during his junior year to enroll in the 

He served as lieutenant until the end of World 

Now as the father of four sons, with one in the Air Corps and two 

others who will soon be called, and as Director of Placement at Hiram 

College, he is well qualified to discuss with youth their special wartime 
problems. 








Guiding Future Airmen 


WILLIAM D. McADAMS 


Assistant Executive Director, Air Training Corps of America 


* In response to President Roosevelt's 
call for an unlimited supply of air- 
men, secondary schools are instituting 
pre-flight training designed to make 
America’s youth air-conscious and 
expedite their induction into aviation 
service after they leave school. Voca- 
tional guidance is an important ad- 
junct of this training. 





T's AN IRONICAL twist of fate that the 

most far-reaching change in our mod- 
ern educational system was set in motion 
by a war. 

Beginning with the school year 1942- 
1943, high schools throughout the na- 
tion will have radically altered their cur- 
ricula to include instruction in pre-flight 
training under the auspices of the Air 
Training Corps of America, working in 
conjunction with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the U. S. Office of 
Education. Educators themselves readily 
admit that the war, with the attention it 
has focused on aviation, must be credited 
in large measure for the speed and ef- 
ficiency with which ATCA’s program has 
been launched, although the program's 
peacetime objectives are considered 
equally important. 

Regardless of cause, this school year 
some 500,000 boys who voluntarily are 
enrolling in ATCA units will be studying 
algebra, geometry, physics, and other 
subjects with a new interest. They'll be 
enthusiastic about courses they once con- 
sidered ‘‘dry’’ because these studies will be 
taught in terms of aviation. 

During five or more hours each week, 
ATCA members in pre-flight training will 
be studying air navigation, communica- 
tions, aerodynamics, meteorology, safety, 


and the structure and design of engines, 

And if there are those who doubt the 
enthusiasm with which boys are taking 
these courses, they need only visit one of 
the schools where the ATCA courses al- 
ready have been introduced. There these 
youngsters can be seen tackling the funda- 
mental problems of aviation with an 
eagerness that is surprising. 

They build their own model planes to 
scale, following specifications provided by 
the Army and Navy. These planes per- 
form a useful function in the classes on 
spotting, where ATCA members leam 
how to distinguish one type from ap- 
other at a casual glance and from any 
angle. 

The visitor will see these boys arguing 
over a problem in plane design—discussing 
where stress and strain will affect the 
craft—as though the chart on the wall 
were a real bomber and they were going 
to take off in it themselves. 

In classes on communications the pupils 
will be taking down the dots and dashes 
of the Morse code with the same zeal they 
might put into remembering the signals 
for an off-tackle play on the football field. 


New GOoaALs IN THE CLASSROOM 


In classes on engine structure, in physics, 
in algebra, in whatever these future fliers 
are studying in their pre-flight courses, the 
same youthful eagerness is apparent. This 
attribute of the Air Training courses i 
secondary schools, as much as the fact that 
the new studies have called for a complete 
overhauling of the curriculum, is the rea 
son that educators are quick to acknowl 
edge that teaching is going through the 
most radical change it ever has seen. 
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GUIDING FUTURE AIRMEN 


And they like it. Teachers are thrilled 
by the new attitude of their pupils. When 
“x plus y"” has something to do with a 
pursuit plane and ‘‘a times b’’ means in- 
creasing the already terrific speed of a 
giant bomber, it’s something which both 
teacher and pupil find exciting. 

On the drill field, where members of 
ATCA units learn marching formations 
and take exercises to build them up physi- 
cally, these lads show the same earnest 
attitude. They're trying hard every 
minute, so that sometime they can earn the 
right to fly a plane for the Army or Navy, 
or become professional fliers in civilian 
life. 

ATCA members present a dashing ap- 
pearance in their uniforms especially de- 
signed for the Corps. Jackets, shirts, and 
trousers of the uniform are all in a match- 
ing tone of gray-blue. Ties are navy blue 
and buttons on the jacket are silver-toned. 
The caps have a piping of bright red and 
the same color appears again in the single 
stripe on each sleeve cuff. The red and 
white ATCA insignia are attached to the 
upper left sleeve. 


Tue Counsetor’s Roe 


An important phase of the ATCA pro- 
gram is the guidance given each enrollee. 
In each unit a counselor is appointed who 
administers the guidance service. His 
first task is to select the boys on the basis 
of intelligence; academic record (particu- 
larly in mathematics); physical condition 
(examinations are made by a physician 
who uses standards furnished by the 
Army and Navy Air Corps); interest in 
the study of aviation; and character. 

The counselor's second task is to as- 
semble information about aeronautical 
occupations (military and civilian) in the 
library and impart these facts through an 
orientation service. 

His third responsibility is that of coun- 
scling each enrollee about his progress 
through the course. This counseling in- 
cludes assistance in study methods, formu- 
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lation of plans for entry into the 
Armed Forces, plans for post-war voca- 
tion, assistance in overcoming physical or 
other disabilities. 

The counselor’s fourth service is the 
maintenance of a cumulative record for 
each enrollee. Reports of achievement 
on tests and other instruments naturally 
become a part of this record. 

These duties are described in detail in a 
Guidance Manual which is furnished to 
member schools. 

Another feature of the ATCA program is 
the physical fitness regimen. To suc- 
ceed as an airman, one needs a sturdy 
physique. Accordingly, the ATCA pro- 
vides that 45 minutes a day shall be spent 
in physical drill, naturally under a person 
professionally trained in health and physi- 
cal education. The Army and Navy have 
suggested certain types of training as be- 
ing most effective, such as tumbling, 
cross-country running, jumping, speed- 
ball, touch football, hiking, and camping. 
A manual, ‘Physical Training for Air- 
men,”’ by E. L. Vernier, is furnished by 
the central office. This contains exer- 
cises and instructions, and is illustrated 
by Ham Fisher. 

Considering the spirit it has injected 
into the system of teaching, it is not sur- 
prising that ATCA courses are finding a 
ready welcome in the schools. 

As for the Army and Navy—they, too, 
are all for it. They have long recognized 
that the best professional flier is the one 
who has been trained from youth. They 
realize the importance of the program in 
filling the lack that has existed for pro- 
viding training in the fundamentals of 
aviation. 

Objectives of ATCA have been endorsed 
by Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Secretary 
of War for Air, and by Robert Hinckley, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
founder of the Citizens Pilot Training 
Program. 

Sponsoring the work of the ATCA are 
some of the outstanding men and women 
in the country, including Bernard Baruch; 
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James A. Farley; Alfred E. Smith; Jere- 
miah T. Mahoney, chairman of the Pan- 
American Games Committee; C. R. Smith, 
ex-president of American Airlines; Robert 
Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce; and Mrs. Colin Kelly, widow of 
the American air hero. 


How To OrGaANniZE A UNIT 


Any high school that wants to organize 
an ATCA unit should write to the Air 
Training Corps of America, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The training is 
open to boys in junior and senior years of 
high school. The parent’s consent 1s 
necessary. A lay sponsoring committee 
will be required. 

A wealth of testing and guidance ma- 
terials, as well as physical training and drill 
manuals, will be made available to the 
schools which wish to affiliate with the 
ATCA program. ATCA units are or- 


ganized to supplement the program in the 
training of airmen in communities where 
courses in the Science of Aeronautics are 
already in the local high school curricu- 
lum. Boys in good standing in an avia- 
tion course will be eligible for member. 
ship in ATCA groups. These groups may 
become ATCA affiliated groups by adopt. 
ing ATCA guidance and testing procedure, 
They may become full membership ATCA 
groups by adopting not only guidance and 
testing procedures, but also physical train- 
ing and the uniformed organizational 


phases. Some schools may have both 
types of affiliation. 
That's the story of ATCA. It’s one of 


those things created during war which is 
not necessarily a part of war. It will, 
educators feel confident, live long after the 
war is over because it is inextricably tied 
up with aviation—and aviation itself 
has many long and vigorous years ahead of 
it. 
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Professional Opportunities in the U.S.O. 


ANN ELIZABETH NEELY 


Chairman, U.S.O. Committee on Personnel 


@ What the USO means in terms of 
service to thousands in the Armed 
Forces and in defense areas is gener- 
ally known to most of our readers. 
But we are less familiar with the 
details of its administration, the 
qualifications of its personnel, and 
the opportunity it offers to specialists 
in service organizations. 





URING THE past year the letters 
“USO” have become familiar to 
men and women in every community 
across the United States. However, if 
pressed, relatively few people could answer 
accurately the questions—what is the 
USO, what services does it offer, what 
types of opportunities for professional 
workers does it provide? Men and wo- 
men interested in their own professional 
future and at the same time eager to make 
a direct contribution to the war effort, are 
asking what are the qualifications for 
work in the USO, are there opportunities 
for advancement, what salaries are offered? 
The United Service Organizations, in- 
corporated February 4, 1941, is a non-profit 
corporation which brings together six 
national agencies (Young Men's Christian 
Association, National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service, Salvation Army, Young Wo- 
men's Christian Association, Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, and National Travelers Aid 
Association) in a common program of ser- 
vice to members of the Armed Forces, to 
civilian personnel drawn into communi- 
ties around military areas, and to men 
and women in war industries and related 
occupations in communities where such 
help is needed. 
In the rapid expansion of the Army, 


Navy, and Air Force many of the camps 
were located a long way from the larger 
population centers. The nearest avail- 
able town was often very small and even 
the larger towns found difficulty in han- 
dling the influx of thousands of soldiers 
and sailors over the week-end. For ex- 
ample, Fort Knox with 50,000 soldiers is 
30 miles from Louisville, Ky.: the near- 
est town, 13 miles away, has a population 
of 1,000. Such towns do not have the 
facilities to care for soldiers who crowd 
into them in their leisure hours, nor have 
they funds to supply such facilities. 

The rapid growth of war industries has 
attracted thousands of workers, women 
as well as men. Much of this develop- 
ment has been away from the large indus- 
trial centers. The sudden influx of work- 
ers, particularly women and girls and 
other young people, has created problems 
of housing, recreation, health and family 
life, for which existing facilities are in- 
adequate. Such illustrations can be mul- 
tiplied by the hundreds and it is in such 
communities as these that the USO 
Cafries on its program at the request of the 
President, the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency. The need 
for USO services in a community is deter- 
mined after consultation with local re- 
sponsible representatives, including de- 
fense councils, local agency representa- 
tives, agency field supervisors, the USO 
regional representative, and representa- 
tives of the FSA, which is the liaison 
agency with the United States Govern- 
ment. Factors considered in determining 
the need for USO services are: (1) the 
number of persons to be served, particu- 
larly those directly affected by the war, 
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such as the number of men in a camp, 
workers in new war industries and re- 
lated occupations; (2) the adequacy of 
local resources, facilities, leadership, and 
finances. 

USO services are made available only 
to communities where a definite new 
““overload’’ exists which is beyond the 
capacity of local resources to meet, even 
with large adjustments. 

The government in many instances sup- 
plies the buildings and equipment of the 
service club and the USO agencies provide 
trained personnel to carry on the pro- 
gram. The USO plans, finances, and 
supervises all operations conducted 
under its name, both from national head- 
quarters and through local USO Councils 
and Committees. 

In the year and a half which have 
elapsed since its organization, the USO 
has expanded rapidly to meet the growing 
demands for its services. On July 20, 
1942, there was a total of 848 USO opera- 
tions in 408 cities and towns in 46 states 
and 11 territories and 6ff-shore bases, in- 
cluding Alaska, Trinidad, Bermuda, New- 
foundland, etc. The professional staff 
as of that date totaled 1620. It is esti- 
mated that with the coming year this 
number will surpass 2,000. 


Types or SERVICES 


Types of services offered by any USO 
service club are determined by the needs of 
the groups using it. These services are 
for members of the Armed Forces and men 
and women in war industries, trailer 
wives, wives of service men, nurses, the 
WAVES, and the WAACS. Recent re- 
ports compiled for all six agencies show 
that the most popular activities are social 
and recreational activities, health and 
athletic programs, dramatic and musical 
events, motion pictures, and religious ser- 
vices. Service to individuals, especially 
counsel and guidance with personal prob- 
lems, is an important aspect of the pro- 
gram. Through the use of club facilities, 
through club activities, and through in- 
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dividual services the USO attempts tp 
create opportunities for more normal 
living in communities where the impact 
of war is being felt most keenly. 

The program is not restricted to club 
activities. Many activities are conducted 
by USO in the community, utilizing exist. 
ing resources; ¢.g., home hospitality, out. 
ings, sightseeing, beach parties, institu. 
tional and church hospitality. In addj 
tion specialized programs are offered tw 
soldiers while on maneuvers, to large 
numbers of men on guard duty at a multi. 
tude of observation posts, anti-aircraft 
stations, war plants, and public utilities 
These services involve the use of special 
mobile units which seek out the men and 
help them in many ways. Soldiers are 
also served at railroad stations and bus 
terminals, when moving from one camp 
to another. USO has an affiliate, U-S0 
Camp Shows, which provides profts 
sional talent for camp entertainment 
The work at the lease-lend bases and out- 
lying possessions is distinctive and often 
difficult because of the absence of com- 
munity resources, calling for ingenuity in 
program planning. 

The enumeration of these services indi- 
cates the varied professional opportuni- 
ties in the USO. It fails to convey in any 
graphic way the strenuous demands made 
upon the professional person. The abil- 
ity to make quick adjustments to a situa 
tion which changes over-night, to meet 
demands upon staff for inter-agency and 
community cooperation, to secure, traif, 
and supervise hundreds of volunteers, re 
quires flexibility and imagination as well 
as professional skill. 


Types or PosiT1oNns 


All positions within the local operations 
fall within two classifications, that of 
director and of assistant director. 

The director of the local operation ' 
responsible for the administration of the 
operation and planning for program, and 
frequently some responsibility for a pat 
of it, the establishment of community and 
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agency relationships, and the supervision 
of staff and volunteers. Experience con- 
sidered as valuable is that gained in such 
fields as administration of religious, social, 
recreational, and welfare organizations 
under private or public auspices, educa- 
tional administration, community organi- 
zation, case work, industrial relations, 
and personnel management. Preference is 
given to applicants with skill in group 
work, recreational activities, individual 
counseling, and spiritual guidance. On 
July 20, 848 persons were employed in this 
classification. 

The assistant director primarily con- 
cerned with programs generally has 
training in group work or recreation. 
Special skills, such as dramatics, music, 
crafts, are very valuable in the equipment 
of the assistant director. On July 20, 
772 were employed in this classification. 

In communities where two or more oper- 
ations are functioning, an attempt is 
made to have the special qualifications and 
skills of the staff supplement one another 
in order to provide a well-balanced staff 
able to meet as adequately as possible the 
needs of the particular community. This 
depends to no small degree upon the ade- 
quacy of the local resources, facilities, 
and leadership. 

Each USO agency appoints regional 
supervisors to oversee the operations in 
the region assigned to that agency by the 
USO. A few program supervisors skilled 
in group work and in supervision are also 
employed by some of the agencies. Hos- 
tesses sometimes serve on a pay basis but 
more frequently are volunteers. 

The USO regional representatives are 
appointed by the USO headquarters to 
correlate the work of agency field super- 
visors in that region and to carry re- 
sponsibility for the relation to the Fed- 
eral Security agency. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


In order that persons selected shall be 
qualified by training and experience to 
merit the confidence of the community 


leaders, military authorities, and the 
men and women for whom the service is 
provided, minimum personnel standards 
have been established by the six cooperat- 
ing agencies and approved by the Federal 
Coordinator. The qualifications include: 


Citizenship—All persons employed 
must be citizens of the United States, 
and must make affidavits that they do 
not advocate, and are not members of an 
organization that advocates the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence. 

Age—Minimum age for women shall be 
23, men 30. Male candidates are ex- 
pected to show deferred status under 
the New Selective Service Act. 

Health—Applicants must pass a stand- 
ard health examination that indicates 
no chronic ailment and no physical 
handicap which would prevent the ef- 
ficient discharge of duties. The service 
requires a strong physique and good 
health record. 

Education—Graduation from college 
or its equivalent in experience as de- 
fined by the standards of the employing 
agency, is essential. 

““Equivalent’’ for personnel now or 
previously employed by the agencies 
may be defined as professional recog- 
nition achieved by virtue of extended 
and successful experience with the 
agency. 

These standards represent the mini- 
mum standards in use by all six agen- 
cies. Each agency in addition may 
add to these minimum standards other 
requirements considered essential for the 
specific services offered by that particu- 
lar agency. 


Personnel for service in local communi- 
ties is selected by the national agency re- 
sponsible to the USO for the operation of 
that club or unit. Applications for posi- 
tions are made direct to the national 
agency. The USOregional representatives 
and all headquarters staff, professional 
and clerical, are appointed through the 
USO directly. 

In addition to the minimum personnel 
standards for the employment of all per- 








sonnel, the usual practices regarding work- 
ing hours, vacation, sick leave, retirement 
and pension coverage, training confer- 
ences, moving expenses to an assigned 
location, etc., are included. 


SALARIES 


The median salary for directors in all 
USO operations is $2,850. Salaries for 
62 per cent of all directors fall within the 
range $2,500 to $3,100. The median sal- 
ary for assistant directors is $2,150. 
Seventy-two per cent of all assistant 
directors in USO operations earn between 
$1,800 and $2,500 per year. 

The USO offers little in the way of a 
professional future or professional ad- 
vancement within the organization itself. 
It does, however, provide for the person 
interested a job that begins in many in- 
stances at scratch and is his to develop. 
There is no monotony for new and inter- 
esting opportunities and problems arise 
every day. It will draw on all his profes- 
sional skills and personal resources and 
at the same time give the satisfaction that 
comes from making a real and vital con- 
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tribution to the war effort. It affords also 
the opportunity to experiment in three 
important areas—joint program planning 
among leaders of three great religious 
faiths, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish; 
community organization; and cooperative 
relationships between public and private 
agencies. 

If further information is desired, write 
directly to the personnel departments of 
the agencies, the addresses of which are as 
follows: 


Jewish Welfare Board, 220 Fifth Ave. 
nue, New York, N. Y.; National Catholic 
Community Service, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sal- 
vation Army, 120 West 14th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; National Travelers Aid 
Association, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Young Men's Christian 
Association, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; and Young Women’s Chris. 
tian Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


The address of the United Service Or- 
ganizations, Inc., is Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 


Miss Neely is Executive of the Personnel and Training Department of the X 


National Board of the YWCA. 


Committee on Personnel in 1941, she has served as its chairman. 


Since the establishment of the USO | 
She is 


4/50 Chairman of the American Association for the Study of Group Work. r 
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8 In January, 1942, the Executive 
Secretary of NVGA sent a special 
letter to Branch officers suggesting 
ways by which Branches might con- 
tribute to the war effort. Among 
these was the suggestion that the 
special skills, training, and experience 
of NVGA members should be put at the 
disposal of the local OCD. Here is a 
report of progress which should give 
members some gratification, but which 
should also spur them on to greater 
effort and service in this area of war 
service. 

Is your NVGA Branch as a group 
making its maximum contribution to 
the war effort? If your offer of ser- 
vices has been rebuffed, have you tried 
again with a clear-cut plan, properly 
presented to the right persons? The 
authors of this article have collated 
the experiences of more than one- 
third of the Branches and offer a 
concrete plan for the inauguration 
or improvement of an OCD assistance 

program.—C. W. F. 





Ss THE OUTBREAK of war, the need for 
vocational counselors, placement inter- 
viewers, and personnel workers to relate 
their work to the war effort has been re- 
flected in the activities of NVGA Branches 
throughout the country. Such activi- 
ties have been concerned with wartime 
occupational trends, opportunities in the 
Armed Forces, occupational dislocations, 
the problem of school drop-outs, the ex- 
pansion of guidance services to meet new 
needs, and post-war planning. 

In Cleveland, soon after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the Counselors Club, a local 
organization in which are many members 
of the Northeastern Ohio VGA, held an 
emergency meeting and passed a resolu- 





A Program for N.V.G.A. in Civilian Defense 


JACOB TUCKMAN and NORMAN W. GARMEZY 
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tion pledging its services to the war ef- 
fort. At that meeting, the head of the 
classification section of the local Office of 
Civilian Defense requested the assistance 
of the organization in classifying volun- 
teers occupationally and assigning them 
to fields of volunteer service. After sev- 
eral meetings devoted to the study of the 
problem, work was begun. The task was 
to review the application blank and to 
assign the applicant a primary and two 
secondary occupational classifications on 
the basis of employment history, educa- 
tional background, past volunteer activi- 
ties, supplementary skills, and hobbies. 
The code used was a modification of the 
USES code. The 550 major occupational 
classifications were retained, without the 
use of the decimal breakdown. For ex- 
ample, typist and stenographer were both 
coded as 1-37, whereas, according to the 
USES code, they would be coded as 1-37.32 
and 1-37.12, respectively. Applications 
were coded in this manner since the local 
Defense Office planned to use equipment 
manufactured by the International Busi- 
ness Machine Corporation. The purpose 
of the occupational classification was to 
have available a listing of the labor 
supply of the community for needs other 
than civilian defense. In Canada, such 
information had been of invaluable assis- 
tance to the government in recruiting labor 
to meet a shortage of agricultural workers. 
The USES had been invited to assume this 
responsibility but was unable to do so be- 
cause of limitations of time and staff. It 
would appear that such classification by 
the Office of Civilian Defense is no longer 
necessary for male applicants since the 
USES is now performing this function for 
all men between the ages of 18 and 64, reg- 
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istered under the Selective Service Act. 

On the basis of the applicant’s training 
and background, modified by his prefer- 
ences and by existing job specifications, 
the volunteer personnel workers made as- 
signments to one or more of 113 fields of 
volunteer service, classified under the 
following categories: civilian protection, 
programs of unity, defense services for 
uniformed men and defense workers, con- 
sumer programs, health, nutrition, educa- 
tion, recreation—informal education, 
family security, child care, housing, Red 
Cross, food conservation, public relations, 
and office work. Other functions per- 
formed by the group included selection 
of air-raid wardens, and the supervision 
and training of new volunteers in classifica- 
tion work. 


DirricuLties ENCOUNTERED 


There were many difficulties in the work 
of classification and the assignment of ap- 
plicants to fields of volunteer service. 
Newspapers, anxious to be of assistance, 
published modified application blanks 
which provided for such meager informa- 
tion as to make classification impossible. 
Councilmen recruited volunteers but the 
application blanks they submitted lacked 
such elementary data as occupation and 
age. The application blanks used by the 
local Office of Civilian Defense itself 
were inadequate and were generally filled 
out improperly and incompletely. 

The problem was further complicated 
by the lack of job analyses and job specifi- 
cations for the various fields of volunteer 
service. Standards were altered frequently 
because of the changing concept of the 
work to be performed, or an inability to 
secure a sufficient number of volunteers 
under the original specifications. The 
necessity for speed and a large turnover of 
the volunteer personnel workers made the 
supervision and training of new volun- 
teers haphazard. Hence, coding was fre- 
quently incorrect, making it necessary to 
recheck the work. This turnover among 
the volunteer personnel workers was due 


to a general dissatisfaction with the 
routine clerical nature of the work, which 
did not utilize their skills in job analysis, 
interviewing, selection, referral, place. 
ment, and follow-up. 

As a result of this dissatisfaction, the 
writers decided to survey the NVGA 
Branches to ascertain the extent of their 
participation and the problems they were 
facing. It was felt that such a study 
might result in the formulation of a pro- 
gram that would utilize more fully the 
skills of professional counselors through- 
out the nation in the war effort. 


NVGA Brancues SURVEYED 


Accordingly, during the latter part of 
May, 1942, a questionnaire that concerned 
itself with the relationship of the Branch 
to its local defense office, the functions it 
was performing, the extent of its partici- 
pation, and the problems it encountered 
in its work, were sent to all NVGA 
Branches. 

Twenty-six Branches comprising 38 per 
cent of the 68 Branches and representing 
1944! individuals, or 70 per cent of the 
total Branch membership,’ returned the 
questionnaire. No replies were received 
from the four Branches outside the United 
States—Hawaii, Canada, and two in 
Puerto Rico. The proportion of the re 
plies to the questionnaire were: North- 
eastern seaboard, 39 per cent; South 
eastern seaboard, 40 per cent; Midwest, 
50 per cent; and Far West, 25 per cent. 

All responding Branches reported the 
existence of a local defense council in the 
community. These councils were estab- 
lished at various times from the spring of 
1941 to March, 1942. Approximately 
one-third were established prior to Pear! 
Harbor, the remaining two-thirds, sub 
sequently. 

Four Branches—Binghamton, New 
York; Mountain State, West Virginia; 

1 This is an approximation. Nine Branches report 
ing did not list their total membership. In these cass 
the Branch membership as listed in the May issue 0 


Occupations was used. 
? Total branch membership as of April, 1942. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Cincinnati, 
Ohio—reported that as an organization 
they were assisting the local OCD. The 
Binghamton Branch, which was originally 
approached for assistance by the OCD, re- 
ported its entire membership of 21 devot- 
ing an average of five hours per week to 
the civilian defense program. Its work 
included: director of civilian defense, 
frst aid, draft registration, sugar and gas 
rationing, evacuation census, Victory Gar- 
den Council, air-raid warden, school de- 
fense council, organization of casualty 
stations, and teaching flying cadet courses. 
The Mountain State Branch (39 mem- 
bers) reported that four of its mem- 
bers were on call for interviewing. Func- 
tions performed included interviewing 
volunteer applicants, classification for 
fields of volunteer service, and selection of 
applicants for training classes. The Min- 
neapolis Branch (34 members) reported 
that it was assisting as an organization 
but had no information regarding the 
number of individuals taking part or the 
activities in which they were engaged. 
The Cincinnati Branch reported partici- 
pation as an organization in interviewing 
applicants, classification and placement 
of applicants in fields of volunteer ser- 
vice, and recruitment of professionally 
trained personnel people in the commu- 
nity other than NVGA members. The 
Branch also reported that individual mem- 
bers were engaged in the selection and 
follow-up of applicants for training classes, 
job follow-up, creation of job analysis 
and job specifications for various protec- 
tive services. 


No Response rrom OCD 


Six Branches—New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Rochester, N. Y., Central Ohio, 
Northwestern Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo.— 
reported having offered their services as 
an organization but as yet these offers had 
not been accepted. The North Carolina 
Branch stated that it “has waited since 
last September for a call’’ but would make 
another attempt. The Northwestern Ohio 


Branch wrote that ‘“‘the Branch offered 
the services of its members to the OCD to 
help interview applicants for voluntary 
jobs and to assist in placement of volun- 
teers. To date the OCD has not called 
upon anyone. The Branch made a survey 
of members who had placement experience. 
The results were made available to the 
OCD."’ The St. Louis Branch stated 
that it ‘has three times offered its service 
as an organized body to local war agencies, 
but in each case has been refused on the 
basis that their set-up did not provide for 
cooperation with organizations. They 
preferred individual members of the or- 
ganization to apply as assistants."’ 

In reply to the question: “‘Has your 
Branch formulated a program for partici- 
pation in the local defense effort?’’ 14 
replied in the negative; one stated that 
the Branch was in the process of formulat- 
ing a program; and 11 did not answer the 
question. 


INDIVIDUALS ACTIVE 


Of the 22 Branches not working with 
the OCD as an organization, 13 reported 
participation by individual members, 7 
had no specific information regarding the 
activities of its members, and 2 did not 
reply to the question. The following are 
the activities reported, being performed 
by individual members in order of fre- 
quency: first aid, protective services, 
supervision and training of non-profes- 
sional workers, selection of applicants for 
training classes, classification of applicants 
by occupation, classification of applicants 
for fields of volunteer service, supervision 
and training of professionally trained 
people, sugar and gas rationing, follow-up 
of applicants in training classes, recruit- 
ment of professionally trained people in 
the community, interviewing of volunteer 
applicants, placement of applicants in 
fields of volunteer service, draft registra- 
tion, interviewing for USO, teaching civil- 
ian defense courses, selling war bonds, 
working overtime on jobs (government 
service), psychological testing and plan- 
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ning for organizations in defense work, 
survey of recreational needs in the com- 
munity, nutrition programs, serving on 
committees, recruitment of volunteers, 
public relations, assisting in selection of 
applicants for the WAAC and knitting. 

Six Branches reported difficulties en- 
countered in their volunteer activities. 
These included lack of sufficient jobs for 
those registered, desire for volunteers to 
do ‘‘glamorous defense work only,"’ lack 
of training classes for volunteers, time 
limitations in doing volunteer work, lack 
of organization and leadership, lack of 
awareness on the part of the local defense 
office for competent, trained personnel in 
key positions, difficulty of classification 
due to poor interviewing by non-profes- 
sional workers, and failure to keep volun- 
teer registrations up to date. 

Our survey reveals that, for the most 
part, NVGA Branches are not participat- 
ing as organized groups in the civilian 
defense program. It is true that many 
members are engaged in a variety of ac- 
tivities, all useful and necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war, but 
many of these activities do not utilize 
their professional skills. The fact that 
the NVGA membership has spread itself 
thin in so many diversified activities may 
be traced to the failure of Branches to 
formulate a program of action. That 
there has been no program of action for the 
utilization of our personnel skills may be 
due to the lack of leadership and to the 
uncertainty of the Branches as to how they 
could best function in the war effort. 
Branches may fail to participate because of 
improper contact with officials in the local 
defense council. This is not intended to 
place the blame wholly on the Branches, 
for efforts to aid on their part have some- 
times met with vague and indefinite re- 
sponses. In such imstances, it is neces- 
sary that the Branch assume the respon- 
sibility in arranging a meeting with 
local defense officials, and presenting a 
definite, clear-cut program whereby it 
could be of maximum assistance. Before 
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arranging such a meeting, a survey of the 
membership should be made to determine 
the skills and the time each member cap 
devote to civilian defense work. This in. 
formation should be made available to the 
local defense office. 

The pamphlet, “‘A Civilian Defense 
Office—What It Is—How to Organize Ir 
What It Does,’’* published by the U. § 
Office of Civilian Defense, suggests the 
establishment of three committees aimed 
at the more effective operation of a volun- 
teer office. These committees and their 
functions are as follows: 

1. Placement Committee—which first 
secures facts about needs which can 
be met by volunteers and then refers 
volunteers to jobs and training 
courses to meet these needs. 

2. Training Course Committee—which 
lists the training for Civilian Pro 
tection Services, clears existing 
training courses and makes ar 
rangements for the development of 
needed courses in the various fields 
of community service. 

3. Recruiting and Enrollment Commit- 
tee—which is responsible for re 
cruiting and enrolling volunteers to 
fill the jobs found. 


A ProGRAM FOR BRANCHES 


Vocational counselors, placement inter- 
viewers, and personnel workers possess 
the skills necessary for the most effec 
tive functioning of these committees. It 
is suggested therefore that NVGA 
Branches volunteer the services of theit 
members for work on these committess, 
or recommend the establishment of such 
committees where they are not in exis 
tence. The following areas of activity 
may be used as a basis for developing 1 
program of Branch participation in the 
civilian defense effort: 

1. Assist the personnel committees of 
the local Office of Civilian Defens 
in securing the necessary paid and 
volunteer staff, and in determining 
policies. 


3 Issued December 8, 1941. 
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Aid in the survey of volunteer job 
opportunities in the community 
and in securing job orders. 

Study the jobs for which training is 
needed and survey the community 
to see whether training courses are 
available or must be developed. 
The job analysis should include the 
duties to be performed, qualifica- 
tions necessary for the job, time to 
be devoted to the job, and special 
training needed. 

Survey the existing training pro- 
grams in the community and the 
agencies offering such services. As- 
sist in deciding what new courses 
should be offered. An orientation 
course describing the various fields 
of volunteer service may be helpful 
and can be effectively given by one 
with group counseling experience. 
Assist in the recruitment and enroll- 
ment of volunteers. This would in- 
clude not only interviewing but also 
the training and supervision of 


volunteer interviewers. It is recom- 
mended that a training course for 
interviewers be offered. 

6. Interview, appraise, and assign vol- 
unteers to jobs or refer to training 
classes for which they are best 
fitted on the basis of past work ex- 
perience, education, training, and 
interest. To promote sound place- 
ment, a good working relationship 
with agencies utilizing volunteers 
should be developed. 

7. Undertake the responsibility for 
follow-up of volunteers on the job 
or in training courses. Records 
should be kept of the progress of 


volunteers. 


These are some of the functions that the 
NVGA membership is most qualified to 
perform. NVGA can make its contribu- 
tion to the war effort by actively par- 
ticipating in civilian defense activities 
which best utilize the capacities and skills 
of its membership. 


| Dr. Tuckman is engaged in research in vocational and psychological | 
| problems and Mr. Garmezy is concerned with counseling and placement at || 
|| Jewish Vocational Service, Cleveland. Since the outbreak of war he has | 
! served as a volunteer Captain with the Classification Section, OCD. 








Analyzing Vocational Adjustment 
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@ Can it be said that an individual 
is well adjusted occupationally? 
An answer requires that we have a 
criterion or several criteria with 
which to measure the degree of 
adjustment. Numerous criteria have 
been proposed in the literature on 
vocational guidance. In this article 
the authors foresee “a complete re- 
valuation of our concepts of voca- 
tional adjustment.” 





M: OF THE CRITERIA used in evaluat- 
ing occupational adjustment can 
be classified roughly in one of these cate- 
gories: work-satisfaction, self-realization, 
best use of potentialities, earnings, job- 
status, stability of employment, job- 
proficiency, and social value of work done. 
Some of these involve the sort of judgment 
that a person might make concerning his 
own well-being; some might be applied 
by an outside observer; some even require 
estimating the welfare of a third person or 
persons. There is no lack of suggestions 
for criteria in evaluating occupational 
adjustment. 

The common practice has been to as- 
sume that the term ‘‘occupational adjust- 
ment’’ means just one thing. A person 
can be well adjusted vocationally, or 
poorly, or somewhere in between; and 
that exhausts the possibilities. This is a 
simple and straightforward approach. It 
gets us into difficulties, however, when we 
try to estimate what a person's occupa- 
tional adjustment is, because the estimate 
derived from one criterion is usually differ- 
ent from that by another criterion. The 
case studies give several examples of this; 
here we might mention such familiar 
figures as the poor but happy poet and 
the wealthy, crooked politician. 


There are several ways to meet this 
difficulty. 

1. We may draw a sharp line of dis. 
tinction and say that only this particular 
criterion really estimates occupational ad- 
justment. The controversies which have 
taken place over the relative merits of 
various criteria loomed important only 
because this assumption was made: one 
criterion must be the best one. Hoppock' 
studied job-satisfaction, Clark,? life earn- 
ings. It is obviously arbitrary to identify 
occupational adjustment with one criterion 
rather than another. No one of these is 
the only genuine one. All must be in- 
cluded in a rounded concept. 

2. We may attempt to combine several 
criteria by formula. The assumption in- 
volved in this process is that the criteria 
are all faulty estimates of the one real 
thing, differing among themselves because 
of their own unreliability as estimates. 
Combination would allow the random er- 
rors in the variables to cancel each other, 
and would therefore give a better estimate 
of the real variable, occupational adjust- 
ment itself. Stott,* for instance, suggested 
combining five criteria used with partial 
success in British studies. This type of 
proposal has never gained wide accep 
tance, because it is so very clearly both a- 
bitrary and inflexible to think of job ad 
justment as comprising, for instance, five 
parts satisfaction, two parts earnings, two 
parts job status, and one part skill. Why 


1 Robert Hoppock, J Satisfaction (New York 
Har r and Seothen, 1935). 

arold A. Clark, “Life Earnings as a Criterion, 
PI moh the Vocational Guidance Magazine, XIV. 
1930, pp. 931-933. 

*Mary B. Stott, “‘Criteria Used in England,’ 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, XIV 
1936, pp. 953-957. 
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not one part satisfaction, three parts 
earnings, two parts skill, and four parts 
stability of employment? A mechanical 
combination will not do. 

3. We might try to combine all the 
factors in vocational adjustment by the 
exercise of clinical insight. All the sug- 
gested estimates are “‘part-criteria.""* Oc- 
cupational adjustment is not any rigid 
combination of these; it is a dynamic in- 
tegration® of them all and of many subtler 
factors. A pattern that is suitable for 
individual A at time X is not suitable for 
Aattime Y, or for Bat X. This is both 
true and important; adjustment is not 
static, but is rather a continuous series of 
adaptations. In practice, however, this 
dynamic criterion must be reduced to a 
simple rating or judgment. All the rich- 
ness of the pattern of activities is boiled 
down to a single point on a scale. At 
best, the rating of good or bad adjust- 
ment is a wooden and unimportant sum- 
mary of the picture presented by a mean- 
ingful case history; at worst it is an arbi- 
trary expression of personal prejudice, 
with which anyone else might take issue 
forcefully and justifiably. The clinical 
method is essential in good vocational gui- 
dance; but these clinical judgments of ad- 
justment are still chasing that will-o’- 
the-wisp, the one best criterion. The case 
histories presented here are designed to 
catry the clinical judgment one step past 
the simple over-all rating. 

4. Of course, it is possible to dodge all 
these difficulties very simply, by assuming 
that there are as many different kinds of 
occupational adjustment as there are sug- 
gested criteria. We might discard the 
term and the concept altogether, and talk 
of a person’s earnings, his job satisfac- 
tion, his work as though these were all 
separate entities. This is a reasonable 


_‘E. G. Williamson and E. S. Bordin, ‘‘The Evalua- 
tion of Vocational and Educational Counseling: a 
Critique of the Methodology of Experiments,"’ Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 1, 1941, pp. 5-24. 
*M. S. Viteles, ‘‘A Dynamic Criterion,’ Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, XIV, 1936, 
Pp. 962-967. 
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procedure, also, much superior to the first 
and second ways of reconciling differences 
among the criteria discussed above. 
Thorndike and his associates® used five 
separate criteria in his major study, with- 
out investigating specifically the inter- 
relationships of these criteria. At best, 
this method merely fails to take into con- 
sideration the interrelation of the facts; 
at worst, it is a blind and wasteful proc- 
ess of creating new entities as rapidly as a 
fertile imagination can coin names, with- 
out regard to the overlapping and the gaps 
in the picture of the person's vocational 
situation. This is essentially a non- 
analytical approach rather than an analyt- 
ical one, although the seekers for the one 
best criterion may find it hard to perceive 
the difference. The case histories, unfor- 
tunately, cannot clarify this distinction 
greatly, since we can at this time only 
speculate regarding basic areas of voca- 
tional adjustment. 


AN INTEGRATED VIEW 


How, then, can analysis of occupational 
adjustment take a different form? It rep- 
resents, first of all, an attempt to take 
an integrated view, counting nothing in 
the individual's life history as irrelevant; 
in this respect it is similar to the clinical 
estimates. But it is not committed to the 
search for the one best criterion. In fact, 
it rests On an Opposite assumption: that 
occupational adjustment is not a meaning- 
ful entity and should be broken down by 
careful research into significant com- 
ponents for clear thinking and evaluation. 

It is not merely pseudo-scientific non- 
sense to insist upon the dissolution of such 
a comfortable concept as vocational ad- 
justment. An elephant is big and a 
giraffe is big; but which is bigger? The 
elephant is heavier and bulkier; the giraffe 
is taller. ‘‘Bigness’’ includes all these, 
and more. It is meaningless to attempt 
to say which is bigger. Note particu- 
larly that the comparison is impossible, 


® The Prediction of Vocational Success (New York 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1934). 
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not because an elephant and a giraffe are 
different kinds of animals, but because 
comparisons with regard to bigness re- 
quire further definition. Similarly, it is 
meaningless to compare John Doe and 
George Spelvin with regard to excellence 
of occupational adjustment, not because 
John is a plumber and George is a lawyer 
(we can say that George makes more 
money than John, but that John is honest 
and contented while George is crooked and 
has gastric ulcers), but because occupa- 
tional adjustment includes a number of 
different activities. Who is more power- 
ful, Hitler or Gandhi? Hirohito or the 
Pope? Size, vocational adjustment, power: 
these are important common-sense ideas, 
but they are not unitary concepts of scien- 
tific value. 

We should not, however, proclaim by 
fiat that such-and-such are the com- 
ponents of occupational adjustment. De- 
tailed investigations, using the best tools 
of research, are required to determine, 
group by group, the basic categories and 
their interrelationships.- In a recent study 
at the Jewish Vocational Service and Em- 
ployment Center,’ twelve items were 
recorded about 55 women registered for 
employment, two having to do with work 
satisfaction, two with earnings, two with 
level of aspiration, four with amount and 
stability of employment experience, and 
two personal data items. Application of 
Thurstone’s methods of factor analysis to 
this set of data resulted in the tentative 
identification of three separate factors 
One clearly reflected differences in amount 
of experience. The other two can be con- 
sidered as independent areas or dimensions 
of occupational adjustment. One of these 
was apparently related to the degree of 
satisfaction which the individual ob- 
tained from her work, which in this group, 
consisting almost entirely of young office 
workers, involved the level of earnings 
prominently. The other was related to 





7W. A. Lurie, ‘The Concept of Occupational Ad- 
justment,"’ Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
IT, 1942, pp. 3-14. 
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employability, ease in finding new employ. 
ment and in impressing employers. Much 
more extensive studies, on various types 
of workers and using many more obser. 
vations, will be necessary before the dimen. 
sions of occupational adjustment are wel] 
charted. Earnings, for instance, might 
be separated out as another factor in a 
different sort of group. Whatever future 
research may demonstrate, however, it is 
clear from these results that vocational 
adjustment can correctly and profitably be 
regarded as a composite. 


Case Histories 


The discussion of the cases presented 
here is predicated upon the advanced te. 
search outlined above, rather than upon 
our meager knowledge at this time of the 
dimensions of occupational adjustment. 

The case histories were drawn from a 
study® made at the Jewish Vocational Ser- 
vice and Employment Center of the voca- 
tional services received by a group of 
high school graduates under the care of the 
Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago. 
This follow-up study of the June, 1939, 
graduates took place in June, 1941; the 
analyses therefore represent their job 
adjustment over a period of two years. 


Case I—An extreme example of the ir 
appropriateness of standardized norms of 
total vocational adjustment is illustrated 
in the case of K. H., a 20-year-old girl, a 
graduate of a commercial high school 
course. She was personally attractive, 
and test results indicated more than ade- 
quate general intelligence and a high level 
of manipulative ability. Efforts to em- 
ploy these vocational assets in a training or 
placement program were nullified by the 
girl's personality maladjustment. Stem- 
ming fleas a bitter conviction of rejection 
and intensified by a violent conflict with 
her stepfather, her adjustment was ut- 
satisfactory on every plane. In two years 
she had been employed as a general office 


8 Albert Weiss, “The Kind, Nature, and Degree of 
the Vocational Service Given to a Selected Group o 
High School Graduates Under the Care of the Jewish 
Children’s Bureau,’ unpublished Master's thesis, 
Northwestern University Library. 
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clerk, a cigarette girl in a night club, a 
department store sales clerk, a packer in a 
manufacturing plant, and a five-and-dime- 
store clerk, all interspersed with long 
periods of unemployment. General office 
work was ‘too monotonous."’ Although 
her job as a cigarette girl yielded on the 
average, $30 a week, she quit after a month 
because “the hours were too long.” 
She gave up department store and bakery 
sales jobs as a result of violent disagree- 
ments with her employers. Finally, her 
earnings in the five-and-dime store were 
too low. In her own words, “I hate my 
job, like I hate my stepfather, like I hate 
my mother.’ 


Discussion 

Obviously, this girl’s vocational prob- 
lems cannot be viewed exclusively in voca- 
tional terms; they must be seen as an as- 
pect of her personal maladjustment. To 
extract from this record material that is 
vocationally significant calls for a com- 
pletely individual approach, taking into 
consideration the total life experience and 
the total adjustment. To make an over- 
all judgment of poor vocational adjust- 
ment is meaningless, even though all indi- 
cations are in the same direction. If sepa- 
rate factors in her job situation are ob- 
served, it is clear, at least, that she can im- 
press employers well enough to obtain 
jobs and that her earning power is poten- 
tially high; evaluating the separate fac- 
tors against her needs, her personality, 
and her life experiences, there is a better 
possibility both for understanding and for 
positive redirection. 


Case II—Conversely, many instances can 
be cited where analytical study reveals 
underlying problems although superficially 
the best use is being mee of abilities. 
A case in point is that of J. I., a 20-year-old 
boy. A graduate of a general science 
course, he expressed a strong interest in 
continuing his academic training with an 
eventual goal of teaching in the physical 
sciences. Test results revealed so generally 
inferior a pattern of abilities that it seemed 
inadvisable to suggest formal training in 
any area; these findings were consistent 
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with his uniformly poor scholastic record 
inhighschool. There were no outstanding 
qualities of personality, appearance, or 
drive that seemed to have vocational signifi- 
cance. He was placed as a grocery clerk 
and after two years on this job, he had 
advanced from a $14 beginning wage to 
$26 a week. Significantly, this was the 
highest amount earned for any extended 
period of time by any of the 53 boys and 
girls in the study. Moreover, he was well 
thought of by his firm—a chain of retail 
food marts—and was being considered for a 
supervisory position with eventual pos- 
sibilities of store managership, buying, 
and merchandising. Despite this suc- 
cess, he intends to give up his job and ob- 
tain additional soadimsie training. He has 
never abandoned his original vocational 
choice even though he is aware of his 
own limitations, and realizes that this is 
an unrealistic goal. He expresses himself 
as interested in the grocery business; he 
enjoys his job because he has demonstrated 
ability in his work. 


Discussion 


Objectively, almost every aspect of ad- 
justment is ideal; but a host of factors 
would not be included in an over-all judg- 
ment. Clinical insight must be employed, 
the relationship of vocational adjust- 
ment to total adjustment must be deter- 
mined, before a satisfactory understanding 
can be obtained. Such understanding 
could not leave us with so futile a judg- 
ment as “‘good"’ or “‘bad"’ or “‘average."’ 
Analysis shows the areas of dislocation in 
this picture; his earnings are good, his 
opportunities are excellent, his use of his 
own basic abilities is superior, but his 
work-satisfaction is only fair, and his in- 
sight into his own vocational situation is 


poor. 


Case III—A final case exhibits vocational 
problems that defy evaluation and under- 
standing without the most intensive kind 
of exploration. B.H., a 20-year-old boy, 
a graduate of a technical high school, ex- 
pressed interest in ‘some kind of mechani- 
cal or factory work."’ Tests showed 
that he was a boy of very superior in- 
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telligence, very superior mechanical abil- 
ity, and superior dexterity. Review of his 
school record revealed that he had done 
well in all his shop courses, particularly 
in machine shop. Training at a highly 
skilled level was recommended, and a pro- 
gram was initiated involving placement as 
a machinist apprentice, and night school 
courses in machine shop operations. 
Within three months he had quit his job 
and given up his trade school training. 
Both his employer and his trade school 
instructor stated that his work was quite 
satisfactory, and the boy was unable to 
give an explanation of his actions which 
was acceptable even to himself. He even- 
tually found a job as a semi-skilled riveter 
doing work that required only a few days’ 
training. He has remained on this job for 
two years and his starting salary of $16 a 
week has been iemnated only slightly. 
He likes his job and is not interested in 
making a change, despite the expanded 
opportunities for machine shop work. 


DiscussIon 


Considering original. interests, basic 
abilities, the greater stability of skilled 
work earnings, the status of the work, its 
present social value and opportunities for 
the future, work as a skilled machinist is 
clearly indicated. Even though his job 
is highly satisfying to him, from an ob- 
jective point of view his work adjust- 
ment could be judged as “‘poor.’’ But this 
statement is merely an admission of our 
failure to understand the situation fully. 
Unquestionably a more thorough analysis 
would reveal elements which would give 
meaning to an otherwise incomprehensible 
picture. It should be clear that only a 
clinical understanding can grasp the en- 
tire picture; and in this case, certainly, 
the entire picture must show the relation- 
ship of the separate strengths and weak- 
nesses in many individual factors. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


It is obvious that the pattern of analysis 
of these case histories could have been 
stabilized to a considerable extent if re. 
search in the dimensions of occupational 
adjustment were further advanced. How- 
ever, all the cases illustrate the basic point; 
the nature of the individual's occupational 
adjustment can be understood only clini- 
cally, but then only in terms of relative 
achievement in various umitary areas. 
Adding these separate items produces a 
blurred, rather than a summated, over-all 
picture. 

Today's problems call for a complete 
revaluation of our concepts of vocational 
adjustment. In peacetime, a counselor 
would probably regard his job as an at- 
tempt to maximize the satisfactions re- 
ceived by individuals from their work, 
without neglect of some of the other fac- 
tors. Now, without neglect of others, 
the primary test of an individual's place- 
ment in the world of work is: What does 
he contribute to the ultimate victory of 
our civilization? This shift in standards 
is both valid and imperative; it must be in 
every counselor’s mind as he addresses 
himself to the problems before him. 
But if, with this changed orientation, he 
proceeds to make over-all judgments 
about the occupational adjustments of 
his clients, his “‘good’s’’ and ‘‘bad's” 
and ‘‘average’s’’ do not mean the same as 
they did a few months ago, or as they will 
in the future for which we are struggling, 
when the primacy of individual welfare 
will have been reasserted. Case analysis 
in terms of basic components has validity 
at all times. Data accumulated in this 
form are of value today in maximizing 
social contributions and will be equally 
valuable tomorrow in building a world of 
peace and opportunity. 
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Youth Learn to Make Jobs 


OPHELIA SHEPARD 


Dunbar School, St. Louis 


% These boys gained rich experience 
in scouting for local jobs, in actual 
work performance, and in pooling 
resources and profits. This project 
is interesting also because it demon- 
strates that even eleven-year-olds 
can successfully market their services. 





Father, father, we've been thinking 
We must get a job some day, 
So we've joined the Handy Helpers, 
Learned to work as well as play. 
Hus SANG 14 Seventh Grade Negro 
boys on their Open House program. 
The Handy Helpers, as their club was 
named, ranged in age from 11 to 14 years. 
Clad in overalls, with mops, rakes, and 
dust cloths, they demonstrated in song 
and pantomine the chores they were ready 
toperform. Their appeal, ‘Hi, neighbor, 
let us work for you today,’’ so impressed 
the audience that at the close of the pro- 
gram there were several offers of jobs. 

This November program was a special 
drive for jobs launched by the Handy 
Helpers, who had a specific goal in mind. 
They wanted money to buy Defense Stamp 
books and Christmas gifts. They were 
facing a seasonal depression in odd jobs, 
following an autumn in which there had 
been many opportunities for part-time 
employment. 

The organization of this group of job 
hunters sprang from a casual, routine pro- 
cedure—asking pupils at the opening of 
school how they had spent their summer 
vacations. In the informal discussion 
stimulated by this question, it was learned 
that most of the boys had had some work 
experience. Particularly thrilling was the 
report of one alert boy who had pooled his 
job hunting efforts with a pal from a neigh- 


boring school and shared the proceeds. 
Working together they were able to locate 
many more jobs and turn a tedious task 
into a happy adventure. 

The account of this joint enterprise 
interested other boys who asked permis- 
sion ‘‘to try something like that."’ They 
were told that if they wanted to work and 
would draw up a plan, some assistance 
would be given them. When asked, *‘Do 
you really know how to work?”’ the 
answers came in a chorus: ‘“‘I can cut 
grass," “‘I can wash windows,”’ “‘I clean 
the house for mother every day,’’ “I have 
a bucket,’’ “‘I have a chamois,"’ or “‘I'd 
rather use coal oil in the water to wash 
windows for it makes them shine."’ 

After two class meetings where en- 
thusiasm mounted, the opportunity to 
initiate these boys in some real work ex- 
perience was too great to resist. As they 
were not members of my homeroom class, 
it was difficult for us to get together for 
planning. But we had conferences when- 
ever we could arrange to meet. The boys 
were told that if they would explain their 
proposal to the Principal and obtain his 
consent a club could be organized. The 
Principal, who was interested in voca- 
tional guidance, readily approved the 
project. 

By the end of the second week the club 
was organized and the following officers 
elected: a business manager, a secretary 
who was also chairman of the contact 
committee, a treasurer, the teacher-spon- 
sor, a boosters’ committee to handle pub- 
licity, a keeper of supplies, and an inspec- 
tor to see that all work projects were satis- 
factorily completed. 

The next step was to make a list of all 
jobs suitable for boys of their age to be 
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found in the neighborhood. These jobs 
ranged from minding the neighbor's baby 
to helping in stores and filling stations. 
Then the boys listed the particular task 
which they believed each boy could do 
best. They decided to work in pairs, to 
rotate the job assignments so that each 
boy would get some work experience as 
well as have a part in the earning and 
sharing. Rates of pay were then decided 
upon, ranging from five to fifty cents. 
When in doubt they called the sponsor or 
let the patron decide. Most of the boys 
were inexperienced learners and expected 
small pay. 

A council was held on the disposition of 
the earned money. Some wished to save 
it all, others wanted to save one-half. 
As a compromise it was decided to save 
one-third. Each boy deposited one-third 
of his earnings in the common fund. Each 
was entitled to withdraw an equal amount 
for his own use, regardless of the amount 
he deposited, for some naturally had more 
work than others because of differences in 
age and physical strength: Another prob- 
lem developed out of differences in ability 
and skill as the services of some boys 
were more in demand than others. How- 
ever, boys who did not know howto do 
particular tasks asked to be taught. 

To handle the accounts accurately, 
books had to be kept. Fractional parts 
were adjusted by giving the boys the extra 
cent. Those boys who already held 
Saturday jobs were not asked to make any 
contribution from the wages so earned. 

The publicity committee conducted a 
continuous campaign for jobs using ec- 
centric posters, signs and slogans, and 
speeches before PTA and similar organi- 
zations. Teachers gave jobs in their 
homes and even helped in transporting 
workers and their tools. 


VaLuABLE Work ExPERIENCE 


Jobs came by notes and by telephone. 
Teachers sent the Handy Helpers to their 
friends. The big jobs were done on Satur- 
days. If the task was new, the sponsor 
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accompanied the boys. If they ran into 
difficulty on a job they called the sponsor 
for instructions. 

Before the coming of inclement weather 
many learning experiences had taken 
place and many jobs had taken on new 
meanings. Fixing up a yard now meant 
more than just cutting the grass: it 
meant edging, pulling up weeds around 
hedges and out of flower beds, tying up 
drooping plants and sometimes trimming 
hedges. The boys learned to handle un- 
familiar tools which made gardening 
easy. They learned proper care of tools 
after losing a roller on an expensive lawn- 
mower. 

The coming of the cold fall rains neces- 
sitated a special drive for indoor jobs. 
It was then that the boosters’ committee 
suggested the program described above. 
The new jobs which resulted included 
washing woodwork, painting base-boards, 
helping a paper hanger and plasterer, be- 
sides other housecleaning chores. Lessons 
on the care of floors and furniture were in 
demand. Of all the tasks the boys found 
cleaning Venetian blinds the hardest. 

Before Christmas each boy was able to 
buy some small gift and still have money 
to buy Defense Stamps. When spring 
came the club members helped make the 
school garden. They marketed the vege- 
tables and turned over the entire proceeds 
to the general fund. By the end of the 
school term all the boys had a substantial 
number of stamps, two had filled their 
books and started another. This extra- 
curricular activity did not lower class 
standing—two of the boys received double 
promotions and were graduated with hon- 
ors in June. 

At the end of the semester many asked 
to fill the vacancies left by the graduates. 
It is probable that the make-up of the 
group will be different during the coming 
year, for some of the members of the first 
group are able to stand on their own feet. 
Nevertheless the prospects are that there 
will always be a group corresponding to 


the Handy Helpers Club. 
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This demonstration of group initiative 
holds many lessons for vocational counsel- 
ors. It has demonstrated that youth can 
be taught how to market their services, 
even youth of eleven years. They can be 
taught to survey the vocational possibili- 
ties in their community. They can devise 
ways of publicizing their services; ways 
of earning and investing. They acquire 
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habits of promptness, thoroughness, and 
good workmanship. They acquire new 
job skills. Through pooling of their re- 
sources and sharing profits they learn how 
to work cooperatively. Altogether the 
plan can be recommended as a realistic 
way of inducting youth into the fraternity 
of work. 


As we go to press Miss Shepard is planning the fall program with a neu 


| 
group of Handy Helpers. 
| 


l guidance. 


She was educated in the St. Louis public schools and received | 
her B.S. degree from Columbia University. | 


A seventh- and eighth-grade teacher of the social 
studies and physical education, she welcomes the opportunity to do vocational 








A Job Agency in Junior High School 


THOMAS E. WOODS 
Garfield Junior H. S., Port Huron, Michigan 


@ Job placement in senior high 
schools is relatively common but it 
is found less often in junior high 
schools, The example of Port Huron 
and of the Handy Helpers {also de- 
scribed in this issue} may prove sug- 
gestive to teachers of social studies 
or other subjects. For help in setting 
up such an agency readers might 
profitably consult with the local office 
of the United States Employment 
Service. 





I YOUR JUNIOR HIGH teachers find 
time hanging heavy on their hands, 
set up a student employment agency and 
watch their idleness beat a hasty and per- 
manent retreat. At least that has been 
our experience in the two years our Civics 
department has operated such a service 
in Garfield Junior High School. There 
have been times, particularly in fall and 
spring, when running the employment 
service claimed almost as much attention 
as the teaching of civics. 

Our community, Port Huron, Mich., 
population 32,732, has been most respon- 
sive to our efforts, and to date has given 
about 75 of Garfield's eighth and ninth 
graders, through twice that many jobs, a 
valuable apprenticeship in the world of 
work. Our most industrious and most 
sought-after ninth grader yesterday handed 
me a report of his work experience in the 
preceding five months. Through the job 
agency, he served 11 patrons, five of them 
throughout the entire summer. At the 
end of his report he states, ‘“The job I 
have now was gotten through reference of 
school agency.’ Although six months 
have passed since this boy left Garfield, he 
continues to share the benefits the agency 
offers. 


Noteworthy among the benefits has 
been proving that boys may be ambi- 
tious, industrious, and resourceful de. 
spite chronic academic failure; even 
despite ‘‘mulishness’’ in the classroom. 
For teachers who consciously or uncon- 
sciously favor the mentally competent, 
there is no better eye-opener than a bout 
with a student employment agency. 
Nothing pleases us more than to receive a 
letter from an agency patron expressing 
appreciation for its service. Especially 
gratifying is the letter if it includes praise 
for the nondescript boy, academically 
speaking, who cleaned the yard, washed 
the windows, and scrubbed the basement 
as well as an adult could have done. 

Among other agency benefits is the 
building up in youth who feel inferior a 
spirit of self-confidence. This spirit de- 
velops from the satisfaction of doing a 
good job for an employer and receiving 
recognition for it. A boy who barely can 
make the grade academically and socially 
in school often gains courage to persevere 
through the lift he gets when he pleases 
an agency patron. Boys who come from 
underprivileged homes find the agency 
boon from the standpoint of self-support. 
They are able to buy badly needed cloth- 
ing, school supplies, and other things a 
normal boy demands. Even small ear- 
ings enable them to hold their own with 
their group. 

There are still other benefits. Filling 
out applications and similar forms is good 
practice in routine procedure which will 
contribute to vocational success in after 
school life. Through acquaintance with 
a character reference form, attention is 
called to an important essential of careet 
preparation. 
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Household chores are the chief stock in 
trade patrons have for us, although our 
files record a variety of other jobs. The 
latter include cabinet-making, counting 
bank customers, checkroom service, and 
parking cars. The local telephone office 
recently hired 17 Garfield boys for a com- 
pany exhibit and party. The office man- 
ager came to the school a week before the 
event and discussed desirable work habits 
with the boys concerned. When it was 
over he commended them for their dili- 
gence. This type of experience is one 
answer to the serious problem of finding 
worth-while work for city boys. 


Smmpce Recorps 


The mechanics of our employment ser- 
vice are simple, but adequate, and voca- 
tionally practicable. Five types of forms 
have been developed and mimeographed. 
One is the application blank. On it the 
applicant writes his name, address, tele- 
phone number, age, height, weight, 
whether or not he owns a bicycle, drives a 
car, and has a driver's license. The blank 
also has a checklist of jobs 14-year-old 
boys are best prepared to fill. These in- 
clude housework of all kinds, messenger 
service, garage work, and store employ- 
ment. Applicants are asked on this 
blank to state their job experience and to 
check work they prefer to do. With his 
application, each boy must bring a char- 
acter reference. This form is a statement 
that Tom Smith is a boy of dependable, 
honest work habits. It must be signed by 
one of his parents or guardian, a teacher, 
and an adult neighbor who knows the boy 
well. 

A third blank provides for an introduc- 
tion to the patron. It is signed by the 
agency adviser, and is to be handed by the 
boy to the prospective employer. The 
fourth blank is a job report, filled out by 
the agency adviser when a job comes in. 
Incidentally, most jobs come over the 
telephone. The job report includes the 
name and address of the agency patron, 
the time of day and date of the call, 


the time and date the job is to start, the 
type of work offered, and the number of 
boys wanted. The boy gets this job 
report with the introduction blank. The 
fifth form is a job record. It is made out 
by the boy after he completes a job. The 
type of work, length of time employed, 
and wages paid are recorded with the 
mame and address of the employer. It 
should be pointed out here that the mini- 
mum wage is 25 cents an hour. Custom- 
ers willingly pay it, and often consider- 
ably more. 

A sixth blank is being considered. 
It will be a report on the kind of job the 
boy does, his attitude toward the job, 
and his approach to the employer. This 
report, of course, will be filled out by the 
employer. Our patrons are predominantly 
women; and judging from two years’ ex- 
perience with these patrons, homemakers 
most of them, we know we will have their 
cooperation in obtaining performance re- 
ports. With such a check on a boy's 
work habits, there will be ample material 
on which to base vocational lessons of im- 
mediate as well as future value. 

Student-operation of the agency may 
eventually be developed. To a competent 
ninth-grade girl would be assigned the 
task of filing applications, taking job re- 
ports, and checking character references. 
Her job would include keeping available 
a supply of blanks, fitting jobs to qualified 
applicants, and keeping a record of our 
service. She also, with assistance, would 
be in charge of publicity. The publicity 
campaign is a twice-a-year distribution of 
mimeographed circulars to about 500 
houses in the school’s immediate vicinity. 
One of our student artists cuts a stencil de- 
picting the season, fall or spring. Usually 
the scene suggests the drudgery of house- 
cleaning. Below the picture is a letter 
to the housewife containing a pat-on-the- 
back for the agency in terms of its service 
to boys as well as to homemakers. 


Errective Pusticity 


The circulars are given to dependable 
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students who, on city maps, designate 
certain areas they agree tocover. They are 
instructed to hand a circular to the house- 
wife personally, and advised to leave the 
advertising only if someone answers the 
door. Coverage like this is almost in- 
stantly effective. Last spring, a dozen 
jobs came in a day or two after the circulars 
were distributed. 

In addition to the house-to-house cam- 
paign, a publicity drive is conducted 
through local service clubs. Thirty or 
4o circulars are sent to the president who 
is asked to distribute them among club 
members. In the past, many jobs have 
been obtained in this way. 

Although our agency is concerned 
primarily with boys, occasional jobs are 
found for girls. Parents who have heard 
about its service, ask the agency to recom- 
mend a girl for child care, for ironing, for 
other household tasks. We try to co- 
operate as much as possible, but fre- 
quently have to refer the prospective em- 
ployer to the senior high school or to a 
downtown employment service. We do 


r 


not believe a 14- or 15-year-old girl is cap. 


able of shouldering the responsibility 
some mothers are willing to give 
them. 


The agency anticipated a boom because 
of the Victory Garden program. Many 
homeowners have potential garden plots, 
but are unable to cultivate them. The 
school intends to teach gardening as soon 
as competent direction is available, and 
thus will fit boys and girls for gardening 
jobs after school hours. 

The war indirectly has provided other 
job opportunities. Because of Red Cross 
and civilian defense activities homemakers 
have less time for house cleaning. Gar. 
field employment agency will step into the 
breach. Thus, while adults of our com- 
munity are doing the work adults must do, 
our young people are growing in habits of 
work and responsibility which push- 
button urban life has more or less dis- 
couraged in the growing generation. 
Whether we are at peace or at war, to- 
morrow’s citizens will be better citizens 
for having learned these habits. 


A civics teacher who also is a ninth-grade adviser, Mr. Woods is cooperat- 


vocational guidance. 


F 


ing with teachers in his community to develop an ejfective program of |, 
He also is engaged in numerous civic enterprises and 
contributes to professional journals. 
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Editorial Comment _ 








Swords Into Plough-Shares 


HILE BENDING every effort towin the 

\X) war, thoughtful Americans cannot 
help taking the position that we should 
make plans which can be put into effect 
after the war. These plans should look 
toward recovering from war exhaustion 
and toward consolidation of the gains we 
hope to make. (For references on this 
point see Chapter XVII of our special 
September issue, Vocational Guidance for 
Victory.) 

While our planning should be global in 
nature, and comprehensive in covering 
economic, social, political, physical, and 
spiritual conditions, the peculiar mission 
of this periodical is to foster planning with 
respect to better occupational adjustment 
for all members of society. 

Accordingly, we greet with interest a 
publication issued by the Institute of Adult 
Education which is entitled Post-War 
Training and Adjustment (Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942, p. §4). This publication is a 
report of a Commission appointed by the 
Institute, and consisting of 45 men and 
women representing such diverse though 
related interests as school administration, 
labor education, vocational education, 
women in industry and education, place- 
ment work, camps, social work, vocational 
rehabilitation, library sciences, etc. 

The Commission focused its thinking on 
this problem: after the war 29 million men 
and women will be obliged to change their 
jobs from wagers of war or makers of the 
materials of war. There may be g million 
demobilized from the Army and Navy, 


some of whom will be physically disabled, 
and 20 million workers in war industries 
Where can they go for vocational guidance? 

While the Commission does not go so 
far as to set up a definitive pattern it lays 
down several principles that should guide 
our thinking and acting. First, no new 
federal agency should be set up. Democ- 
racy demands that localities deal with the 
welfare of their own members. (The only 
exception to this is that the war-disabled 
are already provided for by government 
agencies.) A second principle is that these 
efforts at vocational adjustment should be 
“handled primarily by those having ex- 
perience and professional competence in 
education."’ Third, plans should be made 
now. 

As one means of implementing these 
principles, the Commission suggests that 
the service might develop ‘‘as a natural 
extension of the local public school’s func- 
tion.” 

The report calls attention to other re- 
sources for vocational guidance such as 
universities, social service agencies, and 
business firms. Placement agencies are 
mentioned, though the opinion is expressed 
that the U. S. Employment Service is not a 
logical agency to do vocational guidance 
for adults. 

Selective Service is also cited, since it is- 
‘charged under the law with responsibil- 
ity for helping the individual find em- 
ployment on his return from the armed 
forces."" The suggestion is made that this 
Service ‘could well take the lead in stimu- 
lating Boards of Education and the public 
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employment services in all communities to 
take steps to initiate a program of counsel- 
ing and placement.”’ 

One of the most pat suggestions made 
by the Commission is “‘that a counseling 
service should be offered to men in the 
Armed Services before they are discharged. 
Certainly in the period between an armis- 
tice and their discharge a very definite ef- 
fort should be made to help men make 
plans for their peacetime work. Such a 
service should cooperate with the civilian 

agency supervising guidance and 
training in the communities to which 
soldiers and sailors return.” 


It would be desirable if the personnel 
officers already in the Armed Services could 
do this counseling regarding postwar jobs, 
but the number who are trained to do voca- 
tional counseling is extremely small. 


Whatever is done by civilian agencies, 
the pattern of organization is deemed likely 
to vary according to the type of com- 
munity and the services already available. 
Whatever its form, it should be under local 
direction, possibly assisted by federal funds, 
and representative of varied interests in 
the community. 


Some readers may not agree with the 
roseate view of the Commission that the 
public schools are the logical agencies to 
do vocational guidance for adults displaced 
by the peace (p. 45). Of the 25,000 high 
schools in the country, barely 5 per cent 
have counselors who give as much as half 
their time to counseling. Since the ma- 
jority of the schools do not give vocational 
guidance to their present pupils, they are 
not likely to add a staff sufficient to give 
vocational guidance to 20 million addi- 
tional adults. Nor are adults likely to 
look to schools for vocational guidance 


since they know that the youth now ip 
schools do not receive much vocational 
guidance. 

The thoughtful counselor, however, 
will second the proposal that community 
councils be set up to crystallize thinking 
and initiate plans. Several such councils 
are in operation. As one devoted specifi. 
cally to vocational guidance interests, we 
cite the Occupational Planning Committee 
of Greater Cleveland. The Committee of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation interested in those out of school 
has taken a strong stand favoring the crea- 
tion of such councils. It is hoped that 
experiments in various Commumities may 
result in patterns which may prove to be 
practicable. 

Another observation of the Commission 
is that to give vocational guidance to 1» 
million adults, the number of trained vocs- 
tional counselors would have to be in- 
creased. If, as has been recommended by 
several writers on vocational guidance, 
there should be one counselor for 500 
counselees, the minimum number needed 
to counsel 20 million adults would be 
40,000. 

Every time anyone advocates that we 
should even now be making plans for post- 
war living, some one remarks: ‘There's 
plenty of time for that. Our present job 
is to win the war.’” To such persons we 
should reply that just as a successful war 
requires planning, so does a_ successful 
peace. To enter upon a peace without 
planning would be catastrophic. Eves 
December 7, 1941, was not too early 1 
begin thinking about the stupendous task 
of giving vocational guidance to the » 
million men and women who after the wat 
will ask, ‘‘What job shall I take now?’- 
H. D. K. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE 
YOUR COUNTRY....... 
YOURSELF ..... i” 
YOUR ASSOCIATION ...... 





*« 





Invest in Democracy and Purchase a Life Membership 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
THE PLAN 
1. You pay $100 cash, or as little as $10 a year in 10 yearly payments. 
2. We invest your payments in excess of regular dues in Federal Government bonds. 


3. You receive membership in the Association and a subscription to OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


4. You receive, after payments are completed, a Life Membership in NVGA and a Life 
Subscription to OCCUPATIONS. 


THUS, in one stroke, YOU SERVE 
YOUR COUNTRY—By adopting a regular plan to help finance the war! 
YOURSELF-—At only a slight initial cost, by obtaining uninterrupted membership and the 
Magazine during these critical times. When payments are completed you receive LIFE 


MEMBERSHIP and a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION. 
YOUR ASSOCIATION—By assisting to build up NVGA's income and invested capital. 


This plan was approved at a meeting of the NVGA Board of Trustees at Syracuse, New York, in 
July. Previous to this time, Life Memberships could be purchased only on payment of $100 
cash. Now you may make partial payments in any sum of not less than $10 a year. 


Payments must be received regularly each year throughout the period of payments in sums not 
less than $10 a year in order to constitute purchase of Life Membership. 


This offer does not include Branch dues. Make arrangements for payment of local dues with 
your Branch treasurer. 





* 











MAKE APPLICATION AND YOUR FIRST PAYMENT NOW 
to 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 
525 West 120th Street New York, New York 








(When repiying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 























Vocational Guidance for Victory 


Supplement to the Counselor’s Wartime Manual 
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In this section will appear current information of interest to persons who 


counsel regarding wartime occupational problems. 


Reference is made to 


the pages where the items will fit into Vocational Guidance for Victory, the 
Counselor's Wartime Manual, which appeared in September as a special issue 


of OccuPATIONs. 


Carter Il: Counting Workers—p. 9— 
Change ‘“‘about 53 million are already at 
work"’ to ‘56 million.”’ 


Cuapter III: Selective Service Classes—p. 
19—Class I-B has been dropped. All 
registrants not totally disqualified are re- 
classified in Class I-A. The Army decides 
after induction on the individual's assign- 
ment to full or limited military service. 
Reclassification was scheduled to start 
September 1 and was to be completed 
January 1, 1943. One-fourth of the men 
in each local draft board would be classified 
monthly in order to avoid overtaxing the 
local boards. 

Conscientious objectors formerly classi- 
fied in I-B-O or 4-E-L-S are now classified in 
I-A-O if fit for limited service in non-com- 
batant units, or in IV-E if fit for induction 
into work camps. If physically unfit, 
conscientious objectors are classified in 
IV-F. 

A further reclassification affects men 
with dependents. Single men with finan- 
cial dependents and employed in non- 
essential industries are put in III-A. 
Single men with dependents, engaged in 
essential industries are classified in III-B. 

Married men, maintaining bona fide 
family relationships, with or without 
children, and employed in non-essential 
industries are in III-A. If these men are 
engaged in essential industries they are in 


III-B. 


Selective Service Headquarters in issuing 
this new directive pointed out that it was 
tentative and might be reviewed at any 
time if conditions warrant. The induc. 
tion of a married man classified in III-A or 
III-B would depend on the date of his 
marriage. For instance, a man married 
before September 16, 1940 (Selective Ser- 
vice Act passed ))would not be called as soon 
as a man married after December 8, 1941 
(President Roosevelt announced a National 
Emergency). 

Dependents’  Allowances—The Service 
Men's Dependents’ Allowance Act pro 
vides allowances for wives, children, and 
dependent relatives of men in the lower 
grades of the Services. Allowances are 
granted to dependents of soldiers whos 
base pay is less than $78 a month and who 
rank lower than staff sergeant. A wife 
and children are Class A dependents. 
They must prove relationship but need not 
prove dependency. Class B dependents in- 
clude parents, brothers, sisters, and gran¢- 
children. This class must prove both rela 
tionship and dependency. 

The amount of the allowance varies. A 
wife will receive $50 a month, the govern 
ment contributing $28; the soldier, the te 
mainder. The government contributes a0 
additional $12 for one child, $10 for each 
additional child, $15 for one parent, ett. 

If possible the soldier should make ap 
plication for dependent allowances, other- 

(Please turn to page 154) 
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This page has been left blank to facilitate clipping items of the 
Supplement so that you may add them to Vocational Guidance for 
Victory, the Counselor’s Wartime Manual. 
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wise the nearest dependent should make 
the application. Application should be 
sent to the Allowance and Allotment 
Branch of the Adjutant General's Office, 
Building Y, Twentieth and B Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Enlistment Age—Pp. 14, 15 (see also p. 
34)—Secretary Stimson has announced 
that ‘‘men between the ages of 45 and 50 
who have character, skills or aptitudes 
which make their enlistment desirable 
and who are otherwise qualified may now 
enlist in the Army.’’ These men are to be 
assigned to service command or War De- 
partment overhead units or installations 
where they will release enlisted men for 
general military service. However, if 
they are fit for combat duty they may be 
used for combat duty. Prior to acceptance 
these men must obtain clearance from their 
local Selective Service boards to prevent 
men in war industries from leaving their 
jobs. 

Necessary to War Production—p. 23—Ac- 
cording to the Occupational Bulletin No. 10, 
released by the National Headquarters of 
the Selective Service System, and distrib- 
uted to State Directors of Selective Ser- 
vice Systems, Association of Appeal Mem- 
bers, Local Board Members, and Govern- 
ment Appeal Agents, the following occu- 
pations of interest to our readers are 
classed as ‘‘critical’’: Personnel Adminis- 
trators, Psychologists, and Statisticians. 
‘A registrant who is in training and pre- 
paring for any of these . . . fields may be 
considered for occupational deferment 
under certain conditions. When a regis- 
trant has completed his professional prep- 
aration he should be given opportunity 
to become engaged in the practice of his 
profession in an activity necessary to war 
production or essential to the support of 
the war effort.’’ For details consult the 
director at the Local Draft Board. 

““Essential’’ civilian occupations have 
been listed in a memorandum released by 
the National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System to State Directors and Local 
Boards. The list is to serve as ‘‘a guide 
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for the determination of a registrant's 
occupational classification.’" Among the 
occupations listed are Educational services: 
Public and private vocational training; 
elementary, secondary, and preparatory 
schools; junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and professional schools; educa- 
tional and scientific research agencies. 

It is also announced that the agencies of 
the Selective Service System will receive 
from time to time Occupational Bulletins 
compiled from reliable sources. The bul- 
letins will supply information on ‘‘criti- 
cal’’ occupations, and the supply of 
trained, qualified, or skilled persons to fill 
these occupations. The data ‘‘will be 
given full weight and consideration in the 
determination of occupational classifica- 
tion. 

College Student Deferment—p. 23 (see also 
p- 15)—The age for liability for service 
may be lowered to 18 years by amending 
the Selective Service Act, according to a 
report issued by Edward C. Elliot, Director 
of the War Manpower Commission's pro- 
fessional and technical personnel division. 

(See also Chapter XII, page 74ff.) The 
Army and Navy will determine the specific 
training for students destined for the 
Armed Forces and the War Manpower 
Commission will develop plans for stu- 
dents who are to serve in other fields. 
Main points of the report are as follows: 


All students, men and women, must be 
preparing themselves for active and com- 
petent participation in the war effort and 
supporting civilian activities. 

All able-bodied male students are des- 
tined for the Armed Forces. 

For those students, men and women, 
who are not to serve in the Armed Forces 
there should be developed through the 
War Manpower Commisson plans of gui- 
dance which will help the pe sc to deter- 
mine where they can make the most effec- 
tive contribution to the war effort, includ- 
ing essential supporting activities. 

All those sdiken. universities, profes- 
sional and technical schools assuming di- 
rect responsibility for the training of 

(Please turn to page 156) 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS - NEW HARPER BOOKS - 





The Dynamics of 
VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Donald E. Super 


Professor of Educational Psychology, Clark University 


This book marks out new ground in the literature of vocational guidance. For it shows the impact 
of numerous social forces on all efforts at vocational adjustment, the individual psychological 
factors involved, and the function and necessary procedures of vocational guidance. An 
orientation of material is thus provided which is not only novel and vivid but highly revealing 
as to the responsibilities faced and the new methods needed to make vocational guidance 
effective under present conditions. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


1. What Is Vocational Guidance? 9. The Choice of an Occupation 
2. Occupations and American Traditions 10. Preparing for an Occupation 
3. Intelligence and Education in Vocational 11. The Transition from School to Work 
Adjustment 12. Adjustment on the Job 
4. Aptitudes and Vocational Adjustment 13. Vocations and Leisure 
5. Personality, Interests and Attitudes 14. The Hazards of Unemployment 
6. Economic Factors in Vocational Adjustment 15. The Organization and Administration of 
7. The Prediction of Vocational Adjustment Vocational Guidance 
8. Adolescent Life as an Exploratory Process 
Price $3.00 





History of 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Origins and Early Development 
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students for war purposes must be prepared 
so to readjust their instructional programs 
and procedures as to enable them promptly 
and efficiently to meet the new and vary- 
ing needs of the war ends. 

hroughout the preparation for wartime 
services, provision should be made for 
securing the complete physical fitness of 
students. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
students should recognize that the exigen- 
cies of the war do not make it possible to 
assure every student that he will be per- 
mitted to remain in the institution for any 
specified period of time. Furthermore, it 
should be recognized that it will not be 
possible prior to the opening of the aca- 
demic year 1942-1943 to formulate the de- 
tails of some of the plans for the utilization 
of institutions nor to provide for the im- 
plementation of such plans. 

The above plans for the war training of 
students do not contemplate any federal 
subsidy to institutions. 

To qualified students whose additional 
training is required for the war effort, 
financial assistance should be made avail- 
able to permit them to receive that train- 
ing. 

Cuapter V: R.0.T.C.—p. 36—Because 
most colleges and universities have insti- 
tuted year-round curricula, the six-week 
summer camps have been abolished for the 
duration. Students usually attended these 
camps between the junior and senior years. 
Candidates for Reserve commissions in the 
future will be required to take further in- 
struction at service schools after their se- 
nior year, as directed by the Secretary of 
War. Upon completion of these courses 
they will be commissioned and ordered to 
active duty. 

Corps Area—p. 34—The Army Corps 
Areas have been changed to Service Com- 
mands. 

Cuapter V: Army Specialist Corps—p. 
37—Appointments in the Army Specialist 
Corps are being made daily in officer 
grades from second lieutenant to colonel 
to meet Army requisitions for men spe- 
cially trained in technical, professional, or 
administrative fields. These appointments 
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represent a cross-section of civilian actiy- 
ity. Among the former occupations 
listed by a few of the first appointees are 
the following: ammunition specialist, 
heating engineer, lawyer, editor, director 
of scientific museum, college professor, oil 
company executive, etc. Many appointees 
have resigned executive positions and 
highly paid jobs in the business or com- 
mercial field to serve with the Corps. 


CuapTer VI: Candidates for Class V-l, 
p. 44—Revised program for this class 
changes the upper age limit from 19 to 25. 


Cnapter VI: WAVES—p. 49 (see also 
W.A.A.C., p. 105)—On July 30, 1942, 
President Roosevelt signed the bill author- 
izing the Women's Reserve in the Navy. 
The WAVES—Women Appointed Off- 
cially for Volunteer Emergency Service— 
will perform administrative and technical 
tasks at naval shore stations within 
the continental United States. Tentative 
membership was set at 1,000 officers and 
10,000 enlisted women. It was announced 
that the largest proportion of officers 
would be trained for communications 
work. Officer training was scheduled to 
start October 1, 1942, at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Enlisted women 
will begin training November 15 at the 
University of Wisconsin, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Among the first 1,000 officers there will 
be three groups. The first consists of 
about 45 teachers, personnel directors, 
physical education specialists or supervis- 
ors of women, who will be invited to apply 
for commissions. They will train to be 
naval instructors at Smith College. In 
group 2 will be 300 women commissioned 
on a probationary basis to do administra- 
tive jobs in organizing WAVES. In group 
3 are from 500 to 650 officer candidates who 
will become ensigns if they pass their train- 
ing courses. Groups 1 and 2 may be be 
tween 21 and §0 years old and must have 
no children under 18. Group 3 may be be- 
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tween 20 and 30 years of age and must be 
childless. The unmarried must not marry 
during their training. Wives of men in the 
Services are not eligible to WAVES. 

Qualifications—All must be citizens, be 
able to pass physical and mental tests and 
have excellent characters. An A.B. de- 
gree is required or two years of college 
work leading toward a degree, including 
two years of mathematics. In addition 
the candidate must have had at least two 
years’ business and professional experience 
in fields which the Navy needs. 

Enlisted women must be between 20 and 
36 years old and must have a high school 
education or its equivalent in business 
school. 

Perquisites—The officers of WAVES will 
receive the same pay as men of the same 
rank. An allowance of not more than 
$200 will be granted for the blue uniforms. 
WAVES are eligible to the same benefits 
for death or injury as civil employees of the 
Federal Government. 

Application—Candidates for commissions 
should first send a written request for a 
preliminary application blank to the Direc- 
tor of Naval Officer Procurement in the 
Naval District in which they live. 

District offices of Naval Officer Procure- 
ment are used for the recruiting of enlisted 
personnel as well as officer candidates. 
The list of offices follows: 


Boston—150 Causeway Street. 

Charleston, S. C.—The Center, Marion 
Square. 

Atlanta—Healy Building. 

Charlotte, N. C. —Postoffice Building. 

Columbia, S. C.—University of South 
Carolina. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—g15 Lynch Building. 

Raleigh, N. C.—North Carolina State 
College. 

Chicago—Board of Trade Building, 141 
West Jackson. 

Cleveland—Central Armory, East Sixth 
and Lakeside. 

Des Moines—Room 115, Old Postoffice 
Building, Fifth and Court Streets. 

Detroit—Ninth floor, Book Building, 1249 
Washington Boulevard. 


Indianapolis—Naval Armory. Thirtieth 
at White River. 

Kansas City, Mo.—202 Finance Build- 
ing, 1009 Baltimore Avenue. 

Minneapolis—1og South Seventh Street, 
fourth floor, Roanoke Building. 

St. Louis—210 North Thirteenth Street, 
sixth floor, Missouri Pacific Building. 
Los Angeles—850 Lilac Terrace. United 

States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Armory. 
Miami—Langford Building, Room 995, 
121 Southeast First Street. 
New Orleans—Louisiana Building, 217- 
227 Camp Street. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Postoffice and Court 
House Building. 
Dallas, Texas—1530 Allen Building. 
Houston, Texas—136 Postoffice Building. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Third National Bank 
Building, Third and Church. 
Oklahoma City—Postoffice Building. 
New York—+33 Pine Street. 
Buffalo—Liberty Bank Building. 
Philadelphia—Seventeenth floor, Widener 
Building, Juniper and Chestnut Streets. 
Pittsburgh—Keystone Hotel Building, 
Third Avenue and Wood Street. 
Richmond, Va.—Second floor, Chevrolet 
Parts Building, Norfolk and Altemont. 
Norfolk, Va.—425 Postoffice Building. 
San Francisco—703 Market Street. 
Seattle—117 Marion Street. 
Washington—1320 G Street, N. W. 
Baltimore—Richmond Market Armory, 
North Howard Street. 


When candidates are classified as accept- 
able they are interviewed by WAVES of- 
ficers in their respective districts and 
given physical examinations. 

Mildred McAfee, President of Wellesley 
College, has been appointed Lieutenant 
Commander of WAVES. Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean of Barnard College, is head of 
the Educational Council which has been 
working with the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel in setting up the organization. 


Cuaprer XII: Acceleration—p. 75 (see 
also Financial Problems, p. 97)—Federal 
loans amounting to five million dollars 
for the fiscal year 1942-1943 have been 
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of interest to supervisors, group leaders, 
and foremen — 


THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF JOB RATING 


By M. F. Sticers, Purdue 
University, and E. G. Reep, 
President, Reed Laboratories, 
Akron, Ohio 

A readable, logical approach 
to the fundamentals and 
theory of job rating. Un- 
usually accurate and con- 
sistent measurement of every 
job element. 154 pages. $1.75 


HOW TO CONDUCT 
CONFERENCES 


By Autrrep M. Cooper. 


Original methods of confer- 
ence leadership employed in 
more than 10,000 conferences 
over a period of 25 years. 
How to create interest and 
produce conclusive, practical 
results. 191 pages. $1.75 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING 
By A.Frrep M. Cooper. 
Tested methods of employee 
training, vastly more effective 
in producing results than 
older training procedures. 
Covers all forms of vestibule, 
apprenticeship, and upgrad- 
ing training. 310 pages. $2.50 


Write for information on other books in Fore- 
manship, Personnel, and Industrial Supervision 
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granted for the assistance of college stu- 
dents in certain technical and professional 
fields. The loan program is administered 
in accordance with regulations issued by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
approved by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

The loans are made to students through 
the colleges or universities or through 
agencies connected with the colleges. 
Federal funds are paid the colleges based 
on estimates submitted, giving the amount 
needed. 

Loans are available only to students 
registered in accelerated programs in de- 
gree-granting colleges and universities 
whose technical or professional training 
can be completed within two years in one 
of the following fields: engineering, 
physics, chemistry, medicine (including 
veterinary), dentistry, and pharmacy. 

The student agrees in writing: (1) to 
participate until otherwise directed by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in accelerated programs of study in 
any of the authorized fields; and (2) to 
engage for the duration of the war in 
which the United States is now engaged, 
in such service as may be assigned by of- 
ficers or agencies designated by the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission. 

Students must be in need of assistance 
and must maintain satisfactory standards 
of scholarship. 

Loans shall be made in amounts not ex- 
ceeding tuition and fees, plus $25 per 
month, and not exceeding a total of $500 
to any one student during a 12-month 
period. The borrowers will give notes as 
security, payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States, at 2'/2 per cent interest per 
year. Repayment is made through the 
colleges or agencies negotiating the loan. 
The indebtedness of a student is cancelled: 
(2) if before completing his course he is 
ordered into military service under the 
Selective Service Act of 1940, as amended; 
or (2) if he suffers total and permanent 
disability; or (3) in case of his death. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Cuapter XII (also V-IX): Joint Enlist. 
ment Plans—To reduce the competition in 
college recruiting for the different branches 
of the Service, a joint committee has been 
set up. It is the joint Army—Navy-Ma- 
rine Corps—Coast Guard College Procure- 
ment Committee. The chairman is H. M. 
Wilson, Lt. Comdr. USNR. 

The Committee has issued a Joént Factual 
Pamphlet Covering All College Enlistment 
Plans, which is being sent to the colleges 
for distribution among the students. The 
pamphlet ‘‘covers opportunities for enlist- 
ment as officer candidates offered by the 
several armed services to male college 
students who are citizens of the United 
States, of good character and officer-like 
qualities and enrolled in accredited col- 
leges or junior colleges accepted by the 
Army and Navy.” 

The pamphlet is loose leaf in form and 
revisions will be furnished from time to 
time. 

Wartime Education—In a provocative 
discussion in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Aug. 15, 1942, President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago, comments 
on the ‘‘chaos’’ on the teaching and train- 
ing front. He contends that we do not 
have true Selective Service, that we have 
picked the wrong age for conscription, 
that we show undemocratic preference to 
college students, and that we do not let the 
colleges do what they are best equipped to 
do. President Hutchins points out also 
that a young man is advised, on the one 
hand, to serve his country by staying in 
college and completing his education, 
while, on the other hand, recruiting of- 
ficers lustily urge him ‘‘to be patriotic 
and sign up now."’ He warns also that 
we cannot afford to risk making the col- 
leges look like ‘‘game refuges’’ for the 
duration, for students financially able to go 
to college. 

In order that the colleges may make the 
most effective contribution to the war 
effort and supply the leadership needed in 
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science, industry, and the Armed Forces, 
President Hutchins submits the following 
plan: 


1. Abolish volunteering and competi- 
tive recruiting—make Selective Ser- 
vice work as it was planned to by 
implementing a war man-power 
commission. 

2. Lower the draft age to 18. 

3. Modify all existing Reserve Com- 
mission programs; pay reserve of- 
ficers while they are in school, 
thereby eliminating the undemo- 
cratic principle that enables a rich 
boy to be in a college reserve plan 
while a poor boy is Seched. 

4. Admit to colleges and pay wages to 
enough young men and women to 
fill the requirements for officers, 
scientists, and educated industrial 
workers. 

5. Institute a two-year liberal arts 
course, designed by colleges, before 
determining aptitudes for special 
training. Drop those who have 
shown no special skills. 

6. Require military training of all 
oe. el 

7. Permit colleges to do what they are 
best prepared for . . . teaching. 


Preparation of Future Aviators—p. 76—A 
pre-flight-training program covering jun- 
iors and seniors in 50 high schools has been 
adopted by the State of New York. An 
appropriation of $150,000 has been adop- 
ted to execute the program, which may 
later be extended to cover introductory 
courses for seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade pupils. The general program covers 
the theory of gliding as well as power 
flight. 

CuapterR XIV: Illiterate Counselee—p. 
94—Correction: Change ‘“The Army does 
not accept men with less than fourth grade 
education’ to ““‘The Army will accept 
men who cannot read or write if they can 
understand commands in English."’ 

Discrimination—p. 94—Industrial place- 
ments of skilled and semi-skilled Negroes 
have increased in New York and New En- 


gland, according to a report of the War 
Manpower Commission. Additional 
Negro girls are enrolled in aircraft classes 
following the placement of Negro women 
workers at the Eastern Aircraft plant, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. The Rheem Shipbuilding Com. 
pany, Providence, R. I., now offers Negroes 
welding training, thereby permitting 
Negro workers to be trained for every 
skilled operation in the yard. At the 
Sperry Gyroscope’s new plant at Lake 
Success, training courses are open to Negro 
girls. 

A mixed officer's training school is being 
conducted successfully at Fort Benning, 
Ga. Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., is 
giving advanced training to Negroes en- 
listed in the Navy. 

Handicapped—p. 96—It is estimated that 
3 million disabled men and women are en- 
gaged in war industry throughout the 
country. In the first quarter of the year 
more than 2,000 physically disabled were 
placed in war work in New York State. 
The entire output of 2,600 blind workers 
is consigned to the Army Quartermaster 
and the Navy Purchasing Department. 
They are making sheets, pillow cases, 
brooms, overalls, and deck swabs. In 
plane factories and other defense plants 
the sensitive fingers of the blind are busily 
at work. A welder with one arm, a man 
helpless without his crutches who pol- 
ishes the lens of a bombsight—all are a 
part of the great production army. 


Cuaprer XV: Work in War Production— 
p. 101—According to the War Manpower 
Commission, there were in August, 1942, 
about 1,750,000 women employed in war 
plants, as compared to less than 200,000 
before Pearl Harbor. In aircraft plants 
the number of women workers jumped 
from 2,000 to 25,000 between January and 
July, 1942. It is predicted that by the 
end of 1943 there may be about 6,000,000 
women in war industries. To prepare 
these workers for their new tasks, execu- 
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FOR TEACHERS 


—In Homeroom — 
assroom — 
Core Program 


By Clarence C. Dunsmoor 
and Leonard M. Miller 


This is a book prepared for teachers charged with 
the responsibility for guidance in homeroom or 
classroom, and also to serve as a textbook for 
teacher-training institutions. Packed with 
useful information of a concrete nature which 
should be of great help in development of an 
adequate guidance program, this book is practi- 
cal, with facts recorded clearly. Throughout 
there is a wholesome philosophy of education of 
use not only to the individual teacher, but also 
to those who desire an excellent blueprint for 
good guidance programs in the area of a school 
system organization. 


382 pages, flexible, $2.50 
Send for an Examination Copy 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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tives are starting more in-plant training 
for women. The training schools of the 
Todd Shipyards Corporation, for example, 
are being expanded to teach shipyard 
skills to women. 


Cuarpter XVI: Red Cross—p. 106—An 
important part of the Red Cross program is 
the Blood Donor Service which has just 
received the Army-Navy Production 
Award Pennant. Eighteen centers have 
been established throughout the country, 
which obtain voluntary donations and ship 
the blood to commercial laboratories des- 
ignated by the Army. By July 1, 1942, 
deliveries totaled 461,493 pints. Medical 
authorites have reported that the plasma 
has been very effective in saving lives in 
the Armed Forces. The service is being ex- 
panded as rapidly as laboratory arrange- 
ments can be made to process the blood. 

A national program to provide blood 
plasma banks for civilian casualties result- 
ing from enemy action is being carried out 
through the medical division of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. Grants have been 
given to hospitals to enable them to pur- 
chase equipment for the preparation of 
liquid or frozen plasma and for personnel 
to maintain the plasma banks. 

Coast Guard Reservists—p. 107—Experi- 
enced civilians are volunteering with their 
boats for part-time patrol duty, sup- 
plementing the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Reservists serve at least 20 hours a 
month but are on call whenever they are 
needed. Patrol duty may extend as far as 
so or 100 miles at sea. The Reservists 
serve without pay but a food allowance is 
made while on duty and the Navy reim- 
burses them for outlays for uniforms. Boat 
owners are allowed maintenance for their 
boats while they are in government ser- 
vice. Experienced boatmen may have the 
rank of petty officer while the less experi- 
enced are inducted as ordinary seamen. 

Youth's Services—p. 107 —Volunteer ser- 
vices of high school students may possibly 
be coordinated under competent federal 
leadership. This program would system- 
atize the various scrap, stamp, and other 
campaigns and give every high school 
pupil an opportunity to participate. Dur- 
ing the fortnight of October 5-19, 30,000,- 
ooo pupils will be given the opportunity to 
enroll in the Junior Salvage Corps, to scour 
their neighborhoods for every ounce of 
scrap metal or rubber. The drive will be 
conducted under the auspices of the Con- 
servation Division of the War Production 
Board. The scrap will be sold to junk 
dealers and the proceeds either divided 
among the pupils in the form of war sav- 
ings stamps or turned over to the school 
authorities. Each community will be free 
to decide on the disposition of the pro- 
ceeds. 


References 


Recent publications supplementing the list given in the Manual (p. 112). 
Parenthetical matter refers to the Manual. 


From the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Pre-Aviation-Cadet Training in High 
Schools. Leaflet No. 62. U. S. Office 
of Education. 17 pages. Gives the 


physical and mental requirements for 
flight personnel; outlines the courses in 
mathematics, physics, and physical edu- 


cation required for cadet training. 5 
cents. 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools. Leaflet No. 63. U. S. Office 
of Education. 47 pages. Recommends 


a number of units in a pre-flight aeronau- 
tics course with tentative time allot- 
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ments. Units include work in aerody- 
Mamics, meteorology, navigation and 
instruments, and gliding. 

Grimm, D. H. Junior Aviation Science. 
New York: Noble & Noble, 1942. 
$.90, list. A simple approach to ground- 
work in Air Education, pre-flight train- 
ing for air-minded youth. Of interest 
also to those who want to know more 
about aviation. The author is a certi- 
fied C.A.A. Ground School Instructor. 

Teacher Placement Registration, An- 
nouncement, and Related Services, 1942. 
Circular No. 209. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Lists the teacher placement 
services, including 15 State units of the 
U. S. Employment Service which could 
aid in meeting teacher shortages. Free. 

What the Future Farmers of America Are 
Doing to Help Win the War. Release 
No. 2. Prepared by the National Or- 
ganization of Future Farmers of America 
in Cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education. From raising hogs to sell- 
ing defense stamps, FFA members are 
helping win the war. Free. 

‘32 Million Americans and the War,”’ 
Employment Security Review. July, 1942. 
Published by the Social Security Board. 
An excellent summary of the contribu- 
tions of Negroes, foreign born, Spanish 
Americans, and Jews, to the war 
effort. 

What Can I Do? (Chapter XVI). A 
handbook for the citizen at war, dis- 
tributed through the state and local 
Civilian Defense Councils or the Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 

The Negro and the War. (P. 94.) New 
York: Public Affairs Committee 1942. 


10 cents. 

Felson, Gregor. Navy Diver. (P. 94.) 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1942. $2.00. 
A story of diving adventures which also 
gives a picture of the training and work 
of Navy divers. Checked with the 
Navy for authenticity. 

Gann, Ernest K. Getting Them into the 
Blue. (Chapter XI.) New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1942. $2.00. The 
story of the planning and production of 
airplanes. For training within indus- 


try, see pp. 69-76. 
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From Our Mail Bag 


I wish to congratulate you and your 
editorial staff on the outstanding Septem. 
ber issue of Occupations. We feel that 
this Counselor's Wartime Manual will bh 
extremely valuable to all of us in secondary 
work. We have ordered about fifty copies 
of this magazine for use in our Counsel- 
ing Program in San Francisco.—O. |. 
ScHMAELZLE, Director, Counseling and Gui- 
dance, San Francisco 


I have read The Counselor's Wartime Man- 
ual carefully and I think the committee has 
done an excellent job.—F. G. Davis, Buck- 
nell University 


The Manual is excellent. The sooner it 
becomes available, the better. Those who 
did the work deserve congratulations.— 
Lester J. Scutoers, Director of Occupational 
Research, Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. 


The special wartime issue of Occupa- 
TIONS represents a very fine piece of work. 
It is an accomplishment and service of 
which NVGA can be appropriately proud. 
—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, RCA Manufa- 
turing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I have read the September, 1942, issue of 
Occupations with pleasure and profit.— 
Paut H. Fat, President, Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio 


Vocational Guidance for Victory is far and 
away the finest job of gathering and organ- 
izing pertinent vocational guidance in- 
formation on the war for young yes 
that I have ever seen. It is a splendid 
piece of work throughout . . . and should 
be of enormous value to counselors all over 
the country.—Lyte M. Spencer, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Il. 


Vocational Guidance for Victory is a swell 
job. I offer my most sincere congratula- 
tions.—R. B. Cunuirre, Rutgers University 


Vocational Guidance for Victory is a fine 
job. Those who have had the responsi- 
bility for it may justly be proud of their 
accomplishment.—Gerorce E. Hurtcusr- 
son, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Educa 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 
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Assoczation Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








The Business of the Association 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 


the annual conference of the New 
York State Counselors’ Association on 
July 16, 17, and 18 (see page 182), the 
Officers and Trustees of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association made the 
most of the opportunity to transact Asso- 
ciation business and remained for the week- 
end in session. 

The following Board members were 
present: Margaret E. Bennett, President; 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, First Vice-President; 
Leonard M. Miller, Treasurer; Mildred M. 
Hickman, George E. Hutcherson, Carroll 
L. Shartle, Vernon S. Stevens, and Marion 
R. Trabue, Trustees; and Clarence W. 
Failor, Executive Secretary of the Association 
and Managing Editor of the Magazine. 
Also meeting with the Trustees during 
some of the sessions were Harry D. Kit- 
son, Editor of Occupations; Ralph B. 
Kenney, Chairman of the Circulation Com- 
mittee; and Mrs. Mildred Lincoln Billings, 
Chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Organization. 


( ATHERED TOGETHER as honor guests at 


Perhaps the most important single ac- 
tion of the Trustees was the voting of the 
following resolution: ‘“That in view of 
the war situation and the request of the 
Coordinator of Transportation, the Trus- 
tees recommend to our members that we 
have no convention in 1943. That this 


decision is to be published in Occupations 
with a request for member approval or 
disapproval." 

It is expected that all Branches will act 
on the above resolution at an early date 
and report their approval or disapproval 
of the Trustees’ recommendation to the 
Executive Secretary. 

In preparation for such an eventuality 
coming either by way of a decision of the 
members of the Association or through 
definite governmental prohibition of travel 
or conventions, it has been deemed wise to 
initiate Branch discussions of alternative 
means by which the business of the Asso- 
ciation may be transacted. Three possible 
plans are presented below for your con- 
sideration. The first two plans were sug- 
gested by the Trustees; the third by other 
members. Please discuss them and report 
your reactions to your Executive Secretary. 


1. One possible plan is to hold meetings 
at which members of two or more Branches 
or their representatives would be present, 
— in connection with Regional Con- 
erences. A national Officer or Trustee 
might be present to assist in interpreting 
the business problems under consideration. 
As ser i 9 in the Constitution, each 
Branch would have as many votes as it 
would be entitled to in the Delegate 
Assembly; that is, one delegate for each 
twenty members or major fraction thereof. 
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The results of the votes would then be 
reported for compilation. 

2. Another plan suggested is that of 
having each Branch consider Association 
business at a Branch meeting at which, 
whenever possible, a National Officer or 
Trustee would be present. Each Branch 
would report the votes to National Head- 
quarters and they would be counted on the 
same basis as provided for in the Consti- 
tution and described above. 

3. In view of the difficulties likely to be 
encountered in obtaining action by some 
of the Branches, it has been suggested by 
members who are not now Officers or 
Trustees that the present Officers and 
Trustees be retained in office for another 
year’s term (1943-1944) and that they be 
empowered by a referendum vote to trans- 
act all necessary business of the Associa- 
tion, including the exercise of all powers 
now residing in the hands of the Delegate 
Assembly. 


The Officers and Trustees conferred at 
length with Mildred Lincoln Billings, 
Chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Organization, relative to the 
drawing up of a second revision of a pro- 
posed new Constitution and By-Laws. 
The proposed revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws will be published in an early 
issue of OccuPaTIONs. 

The Board of Trustees expressed grati- 
fication regarding the splendid response 
that Branches and individual members 
have made to the recent request for contri- 
butions to the Association of at least fifty 
cents per member. However, the hope 
was expressed that those Branches and 
members who have not yet made their 
contributions will do so early this fall so 
that the collection goal set may be reached 
and the Association’s treasury be placed 
on a firmer footing. 

It was decided to publish a directory of 
all members of the Association in the De- 
cember issue of Occupations giving name, 
position, and address of each. The Na- 
tional Headquarters staff is now compiling 
this list. The requirements for inclusion 
in the directory are that the member be not 
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in arrears in his dues, that is, that they 
actually have been paid in to National 
Headquarters, and that the membership 
card be on file at National Headquarters. 
All members will appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to have their names listed in this 
first professional directory and should 
make certain that the above requirements 
are met by October 1. 

Ralph B. Kenney reported on the activi- 
ties and proposed future program of the 
Circulation Committee. The Board of 
Trustees heartily approved the vigorous 
steps that have been taken recently to ex- 
tend the membership of the Association 
and the subscription list of Occupations. 
Branch officers and members can forward 
this project by sending National Head- 
quarters the names and addresses of all 
persons not now members of the Associa- 
tion, but who might wish to affiliate with 
us. Lists of local or associate members of 
Branches are very useful in this work. 

Ways of assisting Branch officers and 
membership chairmen in extending mem- 
bership rolls were discussed. It is planned 
to carry out some direct mailing projects 
from National Headquarters to Branch 
areas where Branch officers cooperate in 
such matters as sending in lists of pros- 
pects, informing National Headquarters of 
local dues charged, etc. 

The Trustees voted to accept the newly 
organized Puerto Rico group as a Branch of 
the Association and instructed the Execu- 
tive Secretary to issue a charter. The 
Puerto Rico Branch is a consolidation of 
the former Guayama and Rio Piedras 
Branches. 

Another significant project authorized 
by the Trustees is a plan for the extension 
of Life Memberships. Heretofore, mem- 
bers could apply for Life Memberships on 
the payment of a single sum to the Trea- 
surer. Now it is possible to become a Life 
Member upon acceptance of application 
and by making payments annually until 
the total is paid. The most attractive 
feature of this plan is that the Association 

*will invest all moneys in excess of current 
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dues in government bonds, at the present 
time in War Bonds. Thus, a new Life 
Member will not only be serving himself 
and his Association, but will also be mak- 
ing a definite and real contribution to the 
drive for victory. 

The Trustees considered a tentative draft 
of a questionnaire prepared to obtain 
important information from Branches, 
drawn up by Emil L. Kerchner, Chair- 
man of the Branch Committee. Since the 
July meeting, this questionnaire has been 
sent out to Branch officers. Your Execu- 
tive Secretary solicits your cooperation in 
this study and asks that you fill in and re- 
turn the questionnaire to Mr. Kerchner at 
an early date. This information is needed 
for the improvement of the Association's 
service to its Branches. 

After careful consideration, the Officers 
and Trustees adopted the following resolu- 
tions for the guidance of members of the 
Association: 


1. In view of the necessity of bringing 
maximum power to bear upon the total 
war effort, the U. S. Office of Education 
and the state departments of public in- 
struction should promote vigorously a 
careful study of the abilities and aptitudes 
of individual high school students and the 
provision of financial assistance of those 
students who would not be able without 
such help to continue their education for 
the essential war services for which they 
have the natural aptitudes. The appro- 
priation recently made by the Congress for 
financial assistance to college students in 
technical fields is inadequate to meet the 
needs at the college level and does not 
touch the need for essential training in the 
high schools. 

2. In view of the high proportion of 
men who are being found physically unf 
for military service when examined .« ii 
duction centers, we recommend that physi- 
cal examinations be provided at least a 
year before actual induction, in order that 
appropriate remedial treatment and train- 
ing may be undertaken. Those who are 
found to be unable to prepare themselves 
physically for military service would then 
be able to prepare themselves for other 
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essential war services. The present un. 
certainty with regard to one’s draft status 
makes it impossible for him to make in. 
telligent preparation for war service, 
weakens his morale, and thereby prevents 
him from serving the war effort with 
maximum efficiency. The active coopera- 
tion of schools, community agencies, and 
the National Selective Service will he 
essential in providing this early physical 
examination, vocational redirection, and 
remedial training. 

3. In view of the educational and 
guidance value of practical work experi- 
ence, we urge state departments of public 
instruction, local school authorities, and 
employers to cooperate in working out 
opportunities for part-time work experi- 
ences for all those high school fe 
who might profit by such experiences. 


Problems related to the Association's 
program for the coming year are reported 
by President Bennett on pages 171-172 of 
this issue. 

During these critical days it is essential 
that the Association close its ranks and 
concentrate every effort on serving our 
youth and, through them, our country in 
its hour of trial. Not only professional 
affiliation with other vocational and educa- 
tional counselors, but also active partici- 
pation with them in exchanging informa- 
tion and ideas is a basic necessity. Keep 
in close touch with your Branch and with 
National Headquarters. Participate ac- 
tively in Association affairs. Give serious 
consideration to the problems of business 
we have presented. Write us whenever 
we can be of assistance to you. Remember 
that. ‘Vocational Guidance Is Vital to 
Victory.” 





Have you noted our new address—525 
West 120th Street, New York, N. Y.? 


Is your membership card on file at 
Headquarters’ Office? If not, obtain 4 
card from your Branch Secretary of 
National Headquarters and return it 
before October 1, if you wish to be in- 
cluded in the Membership Directory. 
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“This Work Goeth Fast On” 


MARGARET E. BENNETT 


President National Vocational Guidance Association 


our War Service Committee has 

worked diligently since its appoint- 
ment last February. The fruit of its efforts 
is in the special issue of Occupations, 
Vocational Guidance for Victory—the Coun- 
selor's Wartime Manual. We are especially 
indebted to our Editor of Occupations 
Harry D. Kitson, for this valuable service, 
since he bore the heaviest share of the 
burden on this project. 

The responsibility now devolves on each 
member of NVGA to see that this Manual 
and the supplementary materials in suc- 
ceeding issues of Occupations are used to 
the fullest extent in providing vocational 
guidance services as one of our contribu- 
tions in the war. We can meet this re- 
sponsibility in several ways. First, we 
can bring these materials to the attention 
of all who can use them. Please submit to 
your Branch Secretary the names, posi- 
tions, and addresses of non-members of the 
Association who should be interested in 
the Manual and its supplements. Invita- 
tions to subscribe to the Magazine or join 
the Association will be sent them from 
National Headquarters. This will doubt- 
less increase your Branch Membership. 
NVGA members who belong to other 
Organizations working with youth can 
help by bringing the Manual to the atten- 
tion of the members of these organiza ons. 
Second, through carefully planned Branch 
programs, you can reach both vocational 
counselors and those who need this 
wartime service. Third, you can con- 
tribute to the development of a more sig- 


‘nificant program nationally by submitting 


suggestions for important topics and 
methods for study, and for coordinated 
community programs. It is assumed that 
each member will study and use the ma- 
terials effectively in his own work. 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find a 
report from C. Gilbert Wrenn, Chairman 
of the new Program Committee, which 
combines some of the functions of the Con- 
vention Program Committee and includes 
Sub-committees on Regional Conferences 
and Branches. This report contains sug- 
gestions for Branch or Regional programs 
dealing with the materials in the Manual; 
also directions as to how to contribute 
your suggestions for future study—out- 
lines that will appear in each issue of the 
Magazine. It is hoped that sections, divi- 
sions, and committees, Branch officers, and 
our total membership will unite in a con- 
certed effort this year to bring much 
needed vocational guidance services to the 
highest possible point of efficiency. This 
service is needed as urgently as training for 
war production, combat, or civilian de- 
fense. None of these activities can be con- 
ducted with full effectiveness without 
suitable personnel. 

With uncertainty as to the possibility or 
desirability of holding an Annual Conven- 
tion next February, the Trustees developed 
plans during their July meeting at Syracuse, 
New York, for regional or branch confer- 
ences with leadership provided by the 
National Association wherever possible. 
Your Branch Officers will present for your 
consideration alternatives for the conduct 
of Association business usually handled by 
the Delegate Assembly during the Annual 
Convention. 

The Trustees also voted to publish a 
complete directory of NVGA members in 
a winter issue of Occupations. This direc- 
tory can be accurate only if the registra- 
tion cards at Headquarters are complete. 
Each member and each Branch Secretary 
should see to it that the National Head- 


. * 
quarters has names and positions as they 
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assessment fund showed a gratifying te. 
sponse to the request made by the Delegate 
Assembly in San Francisco, in February, 
1942, for a voluntary gift of fifty cents or 
more per member to meet emergency needs 
until a more adequate financial policy can 
be established. If you have not yet made 
this contribution to the financing of the 


should appear in the published directory. 
The new membership cards introduced last 
year provide a duplicate to be kept on file 
by the Branch Secretary. If you have not 
filled out one of these cards, or if you wish 
to change the information thereon, you 
should attend to the matter at once since 
the listings for the published directory 


 —_— =.hlUC<CihSCDlhlCUrh 





must be complete by October 1. 
A new plan for Life Membership in the 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 


tion was inaugurated at the summer Trus- 
tees Meeting. This plan provides for con- 
venient payments, and gives each member 


an opportunity to serve not only himself 


but his Association and his country, since 
payments in excess of regular dues will be 
invested in Federal Government Bonds. 

The report to the Trustees on the special 


Association program, it is hoped that you 
may do so through your Branch Secretary 
very soon. 

If we can all cooperate wholeheartedly 
in a nation-wide program such as was out- 
lined by the Trustees this summer and is 
now rapidly getting under way, we would 
strengthen our Association as well as im- 
prove vocational guidance. Let us be 
known by the fine fruits of our ser- 
vices. 


Program Prospectus 


fe ProGramM Committee of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion now exists in skeleton form only 
and consists of Gwendolen Schneidler, 
Chairman of the Sub-committee on Con- 
vention Program; E. L. Kerchner, Chair- 
man of Sub-committee on Branches; Fred- 
erick §. Seamster, Chairman of Sub-com- 
mittee on Regional Conferences; and C. 
Gilbert Wrenn, First Vice-President of 
the Association and Chairman of the 
Committee. This committee is now mak- 
ing plans for the current year’s activities 
and invites the membership, including 
officers of local Branches and chairmen 
and members of committees of the Na- 
tional Association and of local Branches 
to cooperate in the planning. 

In these crucial times when there is 
need for intensified and expanded voca- 


tional guidance service, it is particularly 
important that the Association provide 
opportunities for its members to discuss 
pertinent issues and to Work in coopera- 
tion with others on common vocational 
guidance and adjustment problems related 
to the war effort. 

Despite the fact that the need for inter- 
change of ideas is more urgent this year, 
the usual annual meeting of the Associa 
tion will probably not be held. At the 
request of the Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion that conventions be eliminated the 
Trustees of the Association recommend 
that we hold no National Convention in 
1943. 

This situation raises several problems, 
particularly one of providing means for 
group meetings of the membership for 
purposes of discussion and business. Plans 
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are under way for developing the program 
of the Association through smaller groups 
which are already functional parts of the 
National Association. The sections and 
committees of the National Association 
and of the local Branches should probably 
operate as before. Regional conferences 
may provide opportunities for joint meet- 
ings of persons within relatively small 
geographical areas. Branches should oper- 
ate even more actively. 

The Trustees of the Association, believ- 
ing that the problem of maintaining and 
improving our professional services calls 
for year-round study, are recommending 
that the membership of the Branches study 
the feasibility of cooperating in Regional 
Conferences. They also requested the 
publication in Occupations of outlines for 
the use of Branches in their programs. 
One purpose of this particular communi- 
qué from your Program Committee is to 
urge the membership to contribute sug- 
gestions for these study outlines as well as 
for the entire year’s program of the Asso- 
ciation. Our full power should be directed 
to the task of giving maximum service, 
both individually and collectively, in this 
national emergency. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BraNncH MEETINGS 


The special September issue of Occupa- 
tions, Vocational Guidance for Victory—the 
Counselor's Wartime Manual, provides a 
wealth of information and suggestions for 
the vocational counselor. At the first 
meeting of the year, your Branch might 
discuss the question of how to utilize the 
Manual to best advantage. Listed below 
are a few questions concerned with general 
implications of the Manual and its use: 


1. How can our Branch include in this 
year’s program study and discussion 
of the information and problems pre- 
sented in the Manual? 

2. Can we provide a helpful service to 
youth and adults through group 
meetings to disseminate information 
contained in the Manual and to dis- 


3. Should we direct youth and adults 
needing this type of information to 
the Manual itself and to the sources 
it lists? If so, how shall we make it 
available to them? 

4. What are the resources in our Branch 
and in our region for keeping in- 
formed on leeal coadinione regarding 
each branch of the Armed Services, 
civilian defense, war production, and 
training opportunities? 

5. What groups of individuals in our 
community especially need counsel- 
ing services in wartime? 

6. How shall we help individuals to 
plan for most effective service? How 
can we counsel persons undecided 
whether to enter the Armed Forces 
or war production immediately, to 
take short training courses related to 
the war effort, to take longer, pro- 
fessional courses of training related 
to the war effort, or to enter or 
continue training programs not di- 
rectly related to the war effort? 

7. How can we help to dignify non- 
military work so that it will seem as 
significant as war work? 

8. How can we help to organize in our 
community the representatives of in- 
dustry, business, labor, the U. S. 
Employment Service, the schools, 
and other community agencies to 
study the problems that are likely to 
emerge out of the war and during the 
conabliahenent of peace, and to plan 
ways of meeting these problems in 
an orderly and effective manner? 


ADDITIONAL Topics 


Listed below is a brief outline of some of 
the subjects suggested by the Manual 
which might be discussed during the year 
at one or more of your Branch meetings. 
Your Program Committee will prepare 
study outlines in some of these areas and 
in others which you may suggest. Please 
send to Gwendolen Schneidler, University 
Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota, 
any topics which you think might be used 
for Branch programs. Please indicate also 
the areas of your special interests in which 


cuss with them the problems it raises? *you wish to work as a committee member 
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in the preparation of a study outline or as 
a participant in a group discussion. 


I. Occupations and training opportuni- 
ties in the Armed Services 
. The Selective Service System 
. The Classification of Personnel in 
the Army 
. The Army 
. The Navy 
The Marine Corps 
The Coast Save 
. The Merchant Marine 


the home-guard 


AmNMOO o> 


II. Opportunities in 
services 
A. Red Cross 
B. American Women’s voluntary ser- 
vices 
C. Office of Civilian Defense 
D. Civil Air Patrol 


III. Trends and training opportunities for 
essential occupations 
A. National and local wartime occu- 
pational opportunities and needs 
B. Anticipated postwar occupational 
opportunities 
C. Training programs for occupations 
in war production 
i. Sponsored by the U. S. Office 
of Education: 
a. Less than college grade 
training 
(1) Pre-employment train- 
in 
(2) Supplementary train- 


ing 
(3) Out-of-school rural 
and non-rural youth 
training 
(4) National Youth Ad- 
ministration 
(5) Vocational schools 
b. Short training courses at 
the college level 
(1) Engineering, science, 
and management 
training 
2. Sponsored by private industry 
and the War Production 
Board 
a. Apprenticeship training 
b. Training-within-industry 
3. Commercial schools 
IV. Opportunities in government service 
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V. Appraising individual abilities for 
service 
A. Methods of individual appraisal 
B. Techniques for counseling indj- 
viduals 
C. Preparation of the individual for 
war service 
D. Methods for transmitting infor. 
mation about the individual to 
personnel officers 
E. Problems connected with special 
groups of persons and their par- 
ticipation in the war service 
Women and the war 
Conscientious objectors 
Illiterates 
Racial, national, and religious 
groups 
The physically handicapped 
The emotionally unstable 
Rural youth 
Older men and women 
. College students 
VI. Community Guidance Services 
VII. Postwar planning 


aw Pe 


Lay ay 


Counselors ... Please Note! 


Many of you listed counseling as a first 
interest on your membership cards. The 
Committee on Counseling would be glad 
to receive your suggestions on problems 
which the Committee might consider 
this year. The Committee also welcomes 
reports of unusual and interesting counsel- 
ing activities in which you may be en- 
gaged. Please send all information to 
Chairman F. G. Davis, Department of 
Education, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Penna.; or to Clarence W. Failor, 
Executive Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 


New Subscription Manager 


Ruth Eitinger succeeds as Subscription 
Manager Helen N. Ehlers, who resigned to 
take a Civil Service job. Because of her 
experience in a business office and in na- 
tional organizations, Miss Eitinger is well 
fitted to manage her Department. 
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Branch Activities 


Southern California 


The Vocational Guidance Association of 
Southern California devoted its May meet- 
ing to a discussion of how the public 
schools can help to expand the nation’s air 
force. Two representatives of the Armed 
Forces outlined essential secondary school 
preparation for their specific branches of 
the service. Captain Robert L. Woods, 
President of Los Angeles Aviation Cadet 
Examination Board, discussed preparation 
for specialists in the Army Air Corps, and 
Lieutenant John Canady of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve spoke on preparation in the secon- 
dary school for naval aviation flight train- 
ing. These speakers were followed by 
Benjamin C. Winegar, Coordinator of 
Secondary Curriculum for the Los Angeles 
City Schools, who described the new aero- 
nautics major for air-minded high school 
youth who wish to enter either the mili- 
tary branches or industrial production of 
airplanes. 

Alfred Lewerenz of the Department of 
Research and Guidance, Los Angeles City 
Schools, was elected President of the 
Southern California Section for next year. 
The board of directors with which he will 
work is a representative group. In addi- 
tion to several administrators from educa- 
tional institutions in the area, it includes 
representatives of the defense training pro- 
gram, of the personnel departments of a 
major aircraft company, a large shipbuild- 
ing concern, a Los Angeles department 
store, and members of the staff of the State 
Personnel Board and the United States 
Employment Service. 


Honolulu 


The Association held a luncheon meet- 
ing April 13, the first since November, 
1941. At an executive committee meeting 
on March 30, the resignations of President 
Sanford L. Platt and Treasurer Palmer were 


accepted. Colin J. Herrick, First Vice- 
President, is now Acting President. The 
committee discussed future plans for the 
Branch. It was not agreed that “‘it should 
hibernate for the duration.’’ Rather, it 
was the sense of the meeting that the 
Branch should carry on, that there should 
be several general meetings, that this was 
no time to suspend activities, and that 
“periodic meetings to exchange experi- 
ences and to give and receive help will be 
valuable to many members.”’ 


Chicago 


Chester W. Hepler, Director U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Illinois, spoke on ‘‘Sup- 
plying Men and Women for Defense Indus- 
tries’’ at the meeting held April 6. The 
discussion which followed was particu- 
larly valuable, for the participants repre- 
sented a great variety of agencies: busi- 
ness, industry, social agencies, the schools, 
etc. At the business meeting officers for 
the coming year were elected. 


Maryland 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation held its last meeting of the cur- 
rent school year, May 19, at the Long- 
fellow Hotel, Baltimore. 

M. M. Chambers, a member of the 
American Council on Education which is 
associated with the American Youth Com- 
mission, gave a very stimulating talk on 
‘Youth in the Future.” 

Dr. Chambers divided his talk into two 
parts: (1) youth in the immediate future, 
until victory is ours, (2) youth in the far 
future, when present conditions subside 
and peace has been restored. 

Dr. Chambers described the plans of the 
Army and Navy for utilizing all high 
school and college graduates and the plans 


“for allowing students to finish their 
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school courses. “After the war is over,” 
he said, “industry should be stimulated to 
keep up the tempo of war production for 
materials of peace.’’ If this isn’t possible, 
public services will have to be utilized in 
the form of a public works program. The 
American Youth Commission feels that 
public youth programs should be con- 
tinued at present, so that youth can be 
placed more expeditiously in the public 
works program if such a program does be- 
come necessary 

At the October meeting held in conjunc- 
tion with the Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociation, a panel discussion on “‘Guidance 
and War Service’’ is scheduled. Members 
of the panel will include representatives 
from training within industry, defense 
training, Armed Forces, training for agri- 
culture, occupational deferment classifica- 
tion service. 


Merrimack Valley 


The Branch received its charter at a din- 
ner meeting held at Andover Inn, Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, May 9. Speakers of 
the evening were Warren C. Seyfert, De- 
partment of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Clarence W. Failor, Executive 
Secretary of NVGA. Dr. Seyfert discussed 
youth problems in war times and Dr. 
Failor spoke on ‘‘Vocational Guidance for 
Victory.” 


New England 


Dean William G. Sutcliffe, of Boston 
University College of Business Administra- 
tion and of the Federal Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, was the speaker at the an- 
nual meeting in Boston on May 13. 
Speaking on ‘‘Significant Employment 
Trends and Their Importance for Guidance 
Workers in the Post War Period,’ he 
urged that youth be advised to prepare for 
fields in which there will be future short- 
ages: distribution, public relations, for- 
eign trade, building. Experts on con- 
struction and on marketing will be in de- 
mand. We shall also sorely need experts 


trained for government service—tax ex. 
perts, and others. Public esteem for gov- 
ernment service must be built up. The 
social services will need trained workers, 
As this was the annual meeting four new 
members of the Board of Trustees were 
elected, and officers for the coming year. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Executive Secretary Clarence W. Failor 
was the guest speaker at the annual dinner 
meeting held May 25. Dr. Failor spoke 
on ‘‘Vocational Guidance in the Present 
Crisis."’ Officers for the coming year were 
elected during the business session. 


Omaha 


The annual meeting held May 21 at the 
Omar Experimental Farm marked the end 
of a busy first year for the Branch. Activi- 
ties for the year included a regional Con- 
ference at Creighton University, a Hobby 
Fair in National Boy and Girl Week, a 
series of monthly luncheon programs with 
distinguished speakers. Occupational Day 
Programs arranged for all the public high 
schools had to be cancelled because of the 
schedule’s conflicting with the sugar r- 
tioning registration. 


New Jersey 


‘‘Manpower mobilization is as important 
to the prosecution of the war as production 
and shipping,’’ declared Charles Odell at 
a dinner meeting held April 14. Mr. Odell, 
who is Assistant Regional Representative, 
U. S. Employment Service, also pointed 
out that the USES may call for part-time 
services from counselors and others trained 
in personnel procedures, in this mobiliza- 
tion of manpower. 

Guidance in Rockland County was de 
scribed by Leonard M. Miller at a dinner 
meeting of the Bergen County Chapter, 
held April 16 at Bergen College. Mr. 
Miller, NVGA Treasurer, is now Pennsyl- 
vania State Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance. 
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Capital District 


George E. Hutcherson reported on the 
San Francisco Convention at the dinner 
meeting on May 19. Raymond Handville, 
Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, State De- 
partment of Education, spoke on ‘‘Gui- 
dance in the Small Schools of New York 
State.”” 


Rochester, N. Y. 


F. A. Tillman and Harold J. Beyer, re- 
cruiting officers of the Army and Navy, 
spoke on ‘‘Personnel Needs and Require- 
ments of the Armed Forces’’ at the last 
meeting of the season, held May 13. At 
the April meeting job opportunities were 
interpreted statistically by Paul B. Smith, 
District Superintendent, USES. 


Western N. Y. 


The annual meeting was held April 25 
at the University of Buffalo. The pro- 
gram for the morning session included: 
“Facts High School Students Should 
Know about Civil Service,’’ Adrian Gory, 
Chief Personnel Technician, Buffalo Mu- 
nicipal Civil Service Commission; *‘Gui- 
dance and the New Social Studies Curricu- 
lum,’” George E. Hutcherson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, New York State 
Department of Education; ‘Guidance 
through the Use of the Library,’ Mildred 
E. Ross, Head, Reference Department, 
Grosvenor Library; and ‘Developing So- 
cial Attitudes in High School Youth,” 
Roger Gratwick, Placement Director, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

At the luncheon, “‘What Counselors 
Should Know about National Defense In- 
dustries’’ was discussed by Col. B. H. 
Witherspoon, Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. At the business session officers for 
the coming year were elected. 


Central Ohio 


Counseling youth in wartime was the 
theme for a joint meeting held with the gui- 
dance club of Ohio State University in July. 
What high schools should do about em- 


ployment for graduates and drop-outs was 
considered at the May meeting. At the 
April meeting Superintendent D. T. Mills, 
Marion County, spoke on ‘‘Who Is Re- 
sponsible for the Adjustment of Out-of- 
School Youth?’’ Other speakers on the 
same program were Christopher Sower, 
American Youth Commission; and Row- 
ena Kessler, Industrial Secretary, Colum- 
bus, YWCA. 

An interesting program for the season of 
1942-1943 includes discussion of curricular 
changes, occupational trends, and the 
war's effect on jobs. 


Cincinnati 


An open meeting was held June 9, with 
speakers from war industries, training for 
war industries, the U. S. Civil Service, and 
the Armed Forces. The program was de- 
signed to interest counselors, adults plan- 
ning a change of jobs, youth facing the 
choice of a job. Among the speakers were 
Theodore Hoffman, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company; Edward Windes, 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation; Dil- 
lard Bird, Cincinnati Office, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service; Ray Kuns, Aviation Divi- 
sion of Automotive Vocational High 
School; Norman Auburn, University of 
Cincinnati Evening College; and Daniel 
C. Whelen, Sixth District Federal Civil 
Service Office. 


Philadelphia 


The Career Conference Committee of 
Temple University invited the Branch to 
hold a joint meeting at the University on 
April 17. The speakers were Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, Director of Institute of 
Women's Professional Relations and Secre- 
tary of the State of Connecticut; and 
Howard M. Bell, American Youth Council 


on Education. 


Rhode Island 


Lieutenant Governor Louis W. Cappelli 
and Clemens J. France, Director of Social 
Welfare of Rhode Island, were speakers at 
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the spring meeting and tea held April 22, 
at the Nathaniel Greene Junior High 
School. 


Milwaukee 


In defense work, where production is an 
*‘all-out proposition,” industry must make 
the best of what the schools have done, 
according to A. J. Holmes, Personnel 
Director, Cutler-Hammer Corporation. He 
declared also that many handicapped per- 
sons were being employed and were doing 
good jobs. Mr. Holmes was one of a panel 
discussing ‘‘Placement Opportunities for 
Girls’’ at a dinner meeting, May 20. 
Other discussants were Sidney Wheelock, 
Employment Manager, Schuster Stores; 
Louise Neuman, Personnel Director, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and Rosetta Hendrickson, Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Wheelock suggested that the schools 
should stress more the value of time. 
Miss Neuman pointed out that what dis- 
tinguishes one new worker from another is 
ability to ‘‘proceed on their own steam."’ 
All speakers agreed that the war effort 
will demand that all must work, including 
women and girls. 


Central Indiana 


Application for a charter is being made 
by this new Branch, which reports 23 mem- 
bers. The following officers have been 
elected: President, Robert H. Shaffer; Vice- 
President, H. L. Harshman; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Enid Dick. Congratulations 
on rapid and efficient organization! 


South Carolina Organizing 


In South Carolina a group of persons in- 
terested in vocational guidance has taken 
preliminary steps to organize a Branch of 
NVGA. At a meeting held in March at 
Drayton Hall, Columbia, permanent offi- 
cers were elected, the number of meetings 
per year and the amount of dues were de- 
cided upon. The group will apply for 
membership as a Branch in the autumn. 


North Carolina Conference 


An interesting small conference was held 
June 19 at Duke University, where the 
North Carolina Educational Association 
was also in session. The following were 
participants: B. G. Childs, J. Minor 
Gwynn, Ruth Strang, Ruth Kotinski, and 
Alice M. Baldwin. The meeting, which 
was called by the Executive Committee of 
the North Carolina Branch, took the place 
of the usual summer conference scheduled 
to meet at North Carolina State College 
and canceled because of rationing. This 
substitute conference attracted persons in- 
terested in guidance from three campuses: 
Duke, University of North Carolina, and 
North Carolina State College. 


NYC Members Have Varied Interests 


As a sample showing the breadth of in- 
terest represented in one of our Branches, 
we herewith present the classification of 
membership in the New York City Branch 
as furnished us by Robert G. Bellah, 
Treasurer. 

The New York City Branch represents 
broad interests. But all members are in- 
terested in vocational guidance. For many 
years it has been the aim of the Branch to 
maintain a balance among educational in- 
terests, social service, business and indus- 
try, and governmental agencies. The fol- 
lowing figures show that this balance is 
being satisfactorily maintained. The fig 
ures show the broad appeal which voc 
tional guidance makes to various interests 
in a community and suggests that any 
Branch which wishes to strengthen itself 
can find potential members by comb 
ing the organizations of the types her 
specified : 


Public Schools 65 Social Agencies 3 
Gov. Agencies 35 Service Organ. ¥ 
Col. and Univ. 10 Bus. and Indus. 17 
Miscellaneous § 


13 Private Schools § 
Total membership 209 


The Service Organizations represented it 
clude: Welfare Council of New York, Et 
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win Gould Foundation for Children, Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau, Junior Consul- 
tation Service, Jewish Welfare Board, 
Community Service Society, Greater New 
York Committee for German Refugees, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, National 
Urban League, New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, National Refugee Ser- 
vice, American Foundation for the Blind, 
Salvation Army, Vocational Bureau, Jew- 
ish Social Service, Nursing Bureau of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, National Occupa- 
tional Council, Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties. 





Exhibits for the Asking 


Regional conferences and others may 
obtain exhibit material by applying to the 
Executive Secretary, NVGA, 525 West 
noth Street, New York, N. Y. The ma- 
terial includes an attractive display board, 
26 by 42 inches, bearing the lead line, ‘‘Vo- 
cational Guidance Is Vital to Victory,” 
and pointing out the relation of vocational 
guidance to the successful prosecution of 
the war. There is available for free dis- 
tribution the promotion folder, ‘‘Do You 
Counsel Youth?’’ which gives pertinent 
information about the Association and 
the Magazine. We can also send free 
lists of reprints which are of profes- 
sional interest to counselors, and blanks 
on which interested persons may request 
sample copies of the Magazine. A few 
copies of Vocational Guidance for Victory, 
the Counselor's Wartime Manual, will be 
sent for display only. In a few cases 
copies of “Principles and Practices’’ will 
be included for free distribution. 

Those desiring exhibit material should 
give Headquarters’ Office adequate notice 
—at least ten days before the time of ship- 
ment. Exhibits should be returned 
Promptly so that they may be available 
for other conferences. 

Exhibits will be sent by prepaid express. 
If organizations can afford it, it is under- 
stood they will pay the return express. 
In special cases, if the organization is 
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without funds, on receipt of a special ap- 
plication in advance, the Association will 
consider paying the express both ways. 
When returning the exhibit board, 
please wrap carefully in the same way in 
which it was sent from this office so that 
it will return in good condition and be 
available to others who wish to borrow it. 


Coming—in December, the Member- 
ship Directory! 





Who’s Who and Where 





In the Armed Forces 


Ricuarp L. Praut, Assistant Director of 
the Federation Employment Service, has 
been granted leave of absence to accept a 
commission as First Lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army. He has been assigned to the 
Personnel Division of the Air Corps and 
will be located at Bolling Field, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Spencer D. Bensow is a Captain in the 
U. S. Army, assigned to the Education 
Branch, Special Service Division, Services 
of Supply, War Department, Washington, 
D.C. Captain Benbow served as Chairman 
of Local Arrangements at the San Francisco 
Convention, February, 1942, and was on 
the staff of Merritt Business School, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


C. GitBert WRENN, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, has obtained leave of absence 
in order to report for active duty as a Naval 
Reserve officer. Dr. Wrenn holds a com- 
mission as Lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. After a period of indoctrination 
at the Harvard Naval Training Station, he 
was scheduled to report to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C. He 
will presumably act as adviser on personnel 
procedure in the Bureau of Naval Per- 
Sonnel. 
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Dr. Wrenn is Vice-President of NVGA 
and of the American College Personnel 
Association. For the past six years he has 
been graduate adviser in the field of per- 
sonnel training at the University of Min- 
nesota and from 1936-1938 was Assistant 
Director of the General College of the 
University. 


Cart Norcross, author of Getting a Job 
in Aviation and other popular aviation 
books, is now a captain in the Air Corps 
and on active duty as a ground officer in 
a combat command. 


Other News 


Nannigz Maz M. WittramMs, on leave of 
absence from Mary Washington College, is 
now Associate Examiner in the Education 
and Psychology Unit of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. 


A. A. Livericut has been appointed 
one of the special assistants to the Director 
of Operations of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Eventually his job will be pri- 
marily one of general liaison and evalua- 
tion in the field, but he has temporarily 
been assigned as Director of the War Man- 
power Commission at Baltimore, Md. 
This, the first office to be set up by the 
Commission, is to be used as an experi- 
mental point for programs and policies. 


Haroip T. Smutz, formerly Technicai 
Representative, Occupational Analysis Sec- 
tion, U. S. Employment Service, has been 
appointed Assistant District Representa- 
tive, Training Within Industry Branch, 
War Production Board, St. Louis. 


R. A. Becxwita, formerly Chief Engi- 
neer, has been made Vice-President of the 
Koehring Company, Milwaukee. 


Mrs. HorTEensz SANDERS COCHRANE, who 
was Assistant Director of Placement for 
Delinquent Girls at Hudson, N. Y., is now 
a member of the faculty at the Atlanta 
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University School of Social Work and js 
instructing social workers in vocational 
guidance problems. 


Tuomas H. Quicuey, head of the Indus. 
trial Education Department of the Georgia 
School of Technology, has been appointed 
Director of the U. S. Employment Service 
in Georgia. 


ANTHONY J. ScHOLTER is now associ- 
ated with the NYA Student-Work Program 
in Milwaukee. 


Erwin C. Manannau, who has been 
Placement Counselor, Baltimore Public 
Schools, has been appointed Personnel 
Director, McDonnel Aircraft Company, 
St. Louis. 


Aucusta H. Ciawson is Special Agent, 
Training for Women Defense Workers, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. She had been Supervisor of Appren- 
tice Training, Guidance, and Placement at 
the Edison Girls Vocational School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Norman H. Assort, who has been in 
charge of placement at the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston University, 
is now Director of the Boston University 
Bureau of Appointments. This Bureau 
will coordinate all the placement services 
of the University. 





B. Murray Gray 


Friends of B. Murray Gray were shocked 
to learn of his death at Schenectacy, N. Y., 
August 10, 1942. For 11 years he had ably 
served as vocational counselor at the Nott 
Terrace High School, Schenectady. He 
had been a member of the Capital Branch, 
NVGA, and of other professional organi- 
zations and also was an active leader in 
many community activities. Mr. Gray 
received his A.B. degree from Union 
College and his M.A. from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Education and the War 


NaTIoNAL INstTiITUTE CHALLENGES VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


“School as usual is out for the dura- 
tion,”” and ‘“Time is the essence of vic- 
tory,"" were prevailing themes at the 
Institute called by the U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 28-31, 1942, to give 
representatives from the 48 states an over- 
view of the war effort and to suggest 
the contribution that education can make. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation was one of the national associa- 
tions whose presidents were invited as 
delegates. Among the members of the 
Association in attendance at the confer- 
ence or participating in the program were: 
Homer W. Anderson, M. F. Baer, Mar- 
garet E. Bennett, Jerome H. Bentley, 
Royce E. Brewster, Dreng Bjornaraa, 
Ambrose Caliver, Mary P. Corre, R. F. 
Cromwell, O. Latham Hatcher, Harry A. 
Jager, Grayson N. Kefauver, Edwin A. 
Lee, Howard Y. McClusky, Fred C. 
Smith, Maris M. Proffett, Marion R. 
Trabue, Raymond Ward, Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon, and Franklin J. Zeran. 

Representatives from the Armed Ser- 
vices, the War Manpower Commission, 


. the U. S. Office of Education, and other 


government agencies presented the educa- 
tional institutions of the country with 
Many serious challenges for urgent war 
services. The need for vocational gui- 
dance at all age levels to conserve and» 


utilize manpower effectively was stressed 
by many speakers. 

Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somervell, 
Commanding General, Service of Supply, 
War Department, presented a real challenge 
to educators. Following are a few ex- 
cerpts culled from his speech: ‘“‘Education 
is the backbone of an army. We cannot 
win this war unless we mobilize the entire 
nation. Wecannot win this war unless 
every man, woman, and child alters his 
way of living and finds new ways to put 
his talents and abilities, his body and mind, 
at the disposal of the nation. Wecannot 
win this war unless we train every Ameri- 
can to make his maximum contribution. 
Be sure that no American soldier is killed 
or injured because you failed to do your 
part. Guidance must be given youth in 
the physical, mental, and other require- 
ments for various specializations in the 
Armed Forces so that every individual can 
do that for which he is best fitted.” 

In summarizing what education can do 
this year to help win the war, John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
said that if ever there was a time when occu- 
pational information and vocational guidance 
was needed, that time is now. This, he de- 
clared, is not only because of the rights of boys 
and girls themselves, but also because we can- 
not afford the wasted effort which the lack of 


(Please turn to page 197) 








New York State Counselors Meet 


OCATIONAL AND EpucaTionat Gui- 

dance in Wartime’’ was the theme 
chosen by President C. C. Dunsmoor of 
the New York State Counselors for the 
seventh annual conference of the Associa- 
tion, which was held at Syracuse Univer- 
sity on Friday and Saturday, July 17-18. 
The officers and trustees of NVGA were 
honored guests at the meeting and follow- 
ing the conference held a trustees’ meet- 
ing which is covered in the executive secre- 
tary's report on page 168. 

The conference was opened on Friday 
morning with an address of welcome by 
Harry S. Ganders, Dean of the School of 
Education, Syracuse University. Robert 
E. Carey, counselor, Yonkers Public 
Schools, and Chairman of the Program 
Committee, then made some brief com- 
ments on the theme of the conference. A 
panel composed of Utica and Oswego high 
school youth gave added interest to the 
morning session with their comments on 
the topic: ‘Youth Surveys Youth Prob- 
lems.’" Garret Nyweide, Vice-President 
of the Association, conducted the panel. 

“Current Proposals for Meeting Man- 
power Needs in War Time’’ were analyzed 
by Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education. Mr. Jager told his 
audience that, although at first glance the 
youth resources of the nation seem vast, 
exacting demands of the Armed Forces 
often reduce some so-called youth quotas 
nearly to the vanishing point. 

“If a counselor lapses in his work for 
only ten minutes the result may be devas- 
tating to some boy or girl for fifty years,”’ 
Edward Van Kleeck asserted at a luncheon 
session on Friday in discussing ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Guidance on the Secondary 
School Curriculum.’’ The speaker also 
advocated, among other things, a wider 
use of the school plant, a broader scope in 
courses, and concluded by condemning the 


use of the money yardstick in measuring 
urgent school needs. 

An innovation of the conference was 
Consultation Groups which met on Friday 
afternoon. At the informal sessions, the 
following topics were discussed: Educa. 
tional Information, Home Room Guidance 
Programs, The Classroom Teacher and 
Guidance, Testing in Guidance, The 
Counselor's Office, Follow-up Studies, 
Placement, College Information, Occv- 
pational Information, Attendance, and 
Census. 

George D. Stoddard, recently appointed 
Commissioner of Education of New York 
State, gave the principal address at the 
banquet at Drumlins Country Club on 
Friday evening. He was introduced by 
the Chancellor of the Board of Regents, 
Thomas J. Mangan. Dr. Stoddard de 
scribed two kinds of counseling which he 
had observed in schools: the kind that is 
given after the harm is done, a sort of 
“first aid’’ counseling; and the construc- 
tive kind that gets in on the ‘‘ground 
floor’’ and sees that guidance service has 
its rightful place in school administration. 
He considered counseling as a combination 
of scientific procedures and personal in- 
sight. Thecounselor’s duty, he held, is to 
restore ‘individualized service’’ to each 
school child. ‘Without such provision,” 
the speaker concluded, ‘‘we shall weaken 
our chances of doing effective work in the 
fundamentals.”’ 

“Education in Wartime,"’ as it applies 
to vocational activities in New York State, 
was discussed by L. A. Wilson, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, at the con- 
cluding session of the conference on Satur- 
day morning. His address marked the in- 
troduction to a consideration of ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in the Armed Forces’’ by repre- 
sentatives of various branches of the ser- 
vice. Brief addresses were made by Ralph 
A. Sentman, Lieutenant Commander, who 
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represented the Navy; Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Selective Service; 
Colonel Walter G. Bryte, the Army Air 
Corps; Beatrice Quinn, First Lieutenant, 
A.N.C. Nursing; Captain R. M. Connelly, 
the Army; Lieutenant Commander Vin- 


National Conference 


cent Charte, the Coast Guard. Questions 
and discussions from the floor followed.— 
Ratpn D. Fremine, Research Assistant, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N.Y. 


of State Supervisors 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education 


MPHASIZING PROBLEMS related to the 

war emergency at all sessions, the 
Third National Conference of State Super- 
visors of Occupational Information and 
Guidance met July 27 to August 8 at Har- 
vard University, under the general chair- 
manship of Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The Conference discussed and de- 
veloped plans for emergency state training 
programs for counselors to handle war 
problems as well as procedures and tech- 
niques useful in the war effort. 

The major note of the Conference con- 
cerned itself with problems relative to 
military and civilian war activities. 

A War Service Committee reported on 
and made recommendations relative to: (1) 
The preparation of an inventory of secon- 
dary school pupils 16 years of age and over 
to include certain specified data on each 
individual. The information would be of 
a nature useful to war agencies utilizing 
manpower. (2) Organization and dis- 
semination of current information on man- 
power requirements to secondary school 


" pupils and those who will counsel with 


them. (3) Counseling for both in-school 
and out-of-school youth and adults. (4) 
Interpreting emergency demands which 
should be reflected in the curriculum. | 


(5) Liaison service between secondary 
schools and war service agencies designed 
to assure coordination of efforts. 

The War Service Committee reported its 
purposes in the following terms: 

All evidence at this time (August, 1942) 
points to the need for utilizing the man- 
power of the nation for military or civilian 
service for an unpredictable number of 
years to come. If this manpower is, on 
the whole, employable for military or 
civilian purposes at the age of 18, the total 
present enrollment in the secondary schools 
must be considered in any estimate of the 
nation’s resources. 

Occupational information and guidance 
services deal with recording the charac- 
teristics of the individual; supplying him 
with occupational information; urging 
him to consider fields of work and the 
consequent choice of training or job; 
supplying counseling services to assist the 
individual in these respects; and finally, 
facilitating his placement in his next 
sphere of activity. Each of these services 
is essential in the wise utilization of man- 
power in time of war. It is the duty of 
State Services of Occupational Information 
and Guidance to utilize their experience 
and resources in making this manpower 
available for immediate use. An obliga- 
tion of this kind must take precedence 
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over other programs primarily organized 
for times of peace. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


In an attack on the preparation of in- 
school youth for war service, certain prin- 
ciples should be observed: (1) Although 
the needs of the nation at war temporarily 
must claim priority over the free choice of 
the individual, the war effort will be pro- 
moted if individuals undertake service in 
accordance with their own abilities, apti- 
tudes, and interests. War service per- 
formed on this basis will, in turn, mini- 
mize later postwar occupational adjust- 
ment. (2) Although war demands must 
sometimes disregard individual handicaps, 
war services will be promoted if their 
work is performed by persons with suffi- 
cient strength and maturity. (3) Although 
demands of war brook no delay in having 
immediate manpower for every essential 
job, those tasks which require highly se- 
lected, relatively scarce qualifications must 
have priority. Therefore, individuals with 
these special characteristics must be iden- 
tified, withheld from tasks not demanding 
their full capacities, and put into acceler- 
ated training to develop the highest level 
of attainment of which the nation may 
have need. (4) Although an emergency, 
local or national, in some area of war ser- 
vice may from time to time accentuate re- 
cruitment programs in the area, a balance 
must be maintained among all essential de- 
mands so that the supply of manpower over 
a period of war years may serve adequately 
the total effort. Care must, therefore, be 
taken to offset an overbalance caused by 
such factors as high wages, special recruit- 
ment campaigns, or the glamor of a par- 
ticular occupation so as to obtain a proper 
distribution of manpower for the total war 
effort. (5) Youth approaching 17 to 18 
years of age are so near military or civilian 
war service, or specialized training for 
later service, that they should be led to 
consider the area in which they can serve 
the nation best and to choose with some 
definiteness their own fields of usefulness. 
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This volunteering is a democratic answer 
to regimentation. Guidance services ar 
essential in making the process efficient 
enough to avoid drafting youth for service. 
(6) The preparation of youth for map. 
power services demands that the schools 
supply not only the foundations for wise 
choices, but such selection procedures as 
will eliminate some choices which depend 
upon physical, mental, or other qualifica- 
tions not possessed by the individual, 
For this reason, the school must supply in 
wartime specific methods of making selec. 
tion, preliminary to entrance upon training 
or participation in a particular kind of mili- 
tary or civilian service. 

In this effort to make in-school youth 
available for national service, federal, 
state, and local guidance services should 
recognize and utilize the services of other 
agencies for reciprocal parts in the total 
program. For instance, the schools are 
not responsible for the quota of man- 
power demanded by the military authori- 
ties or the Manpower Commission, but 
will use every effort to fill the quotas set. 
Again, the guidance services are not re- 
sponsible for the training offered or the 
qualifications demanded for such training, 
but will endeavor to guide into such train- 
ing persons able to meet the specifications 
given. Likewise, neither the schools nor 
the guidance services are responsible for 
priorities or allocations in requests for 
services, but will loyally endeavor to give 
priority to, and to observe allocations of, 
the recognized authorities. However, in 
order to perform their own share in this 
task, the schools and their guidance ser- 
vices have a right to expect accurate in- 
formation and carefully planned coopera- 
tive services from the military and civilian 
authorities whose demands for manpower 
they are attempting to meet. 

An added feature in the discussion on 
war service activities was a panel consist- 
ing of members of the conference and mem- 
bers from the New England Vocational 
Guidance Association who discussed wat 
problems of counselors. This was the an- 
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qual summer meeting of NVGA Branches 
in the New England area. 

Other topics not directly involving the 
war effort, but of major importance to the 
development of guidance activities, in- 
cluded: Means by which the state gui- 
dance program may be of greater service to 
vocational education; how to initiate and 
develop programs in small communities; 
a statement of policies and procedures for 
state supervisors based on practices which 
represent the best experience to date; 
means of providing for the expansion of 
guidance services in the states; the re- 
sponsibility of teacher-training institu- 
tions for the preparation of counselors 
and for enlightenment of teachers in gen- 
eral. 

The Conference attracted representatives 
from the staff of the Federal Office, and 
from 16 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. Four states which have 
set up supervision of guidance services 
were not represented. 

Guest speakers participating in the Con- 
ference program were: John Brewer of 
Harvard University; W. L. Mitchell, 
Associate Director of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Washington, D. C.; and 
James Quinn of the Massachusetts Office of 
the U. S. Employment Service. 





Believing that our readers should be kept up 
to date on new appointments of State Super- 
visors in the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, the Editor requested the com- 
plete list, which is as follows: 


StaTE SUPERVISORS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE 


Arizona—D. Ross Pugmire, Director of 
Research and Guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Arkansas—Dolph Camp, Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, 
State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Connecticut—Robert H. Mathewson, Super- 
visor of Youth Personnel Services, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, 
Conn. 

District of Columbia—Mrs. Mildred Percy, 
Head, Department of Guidance and 
Placement, Divisions 1 to 9, Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C., and Mrs. T. C. 
Alexander, Director of Guidance, Divi- 
sions 10 to 13, Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Illinois—C. A. Michelman, Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Springfield, Ill. 

Kansas—W. T. Markham, Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Topeka, Kan. 

Louisiana—E. E. Puls, Director of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Public Education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Maine—Dana M. Cotton, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, State Department 
of Education, Augusta, Me. 

Maryland—R. Floyd Cromwell, Super- 
visor of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lexington Building, Baltimore, 


Massachusetts—George P. Haley, Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and 
Vocational Counseling, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 200 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Michigan—Carl M. Horn, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 115 West Allegan Street, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Missouri—Frederick C. Seamster, Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Montana—Walter E. Elieson, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Helena, Mont. 

New York—George E. Hutcherson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

North Carolina—S. Marion Justice, Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and 
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Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

North Dakota—Stanley Ostrom, Acting 
Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, State Department of 
Public Instruction, 315 North 13th 
Street, Fargo, N. D. 

Ohio—C. G. Keck, Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania—Leonard M. Miller, State 
Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Puerto Rico—Winston Riley, Jr., Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, Insular Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, San Juan, P. R. 
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South Dakota—R. D. Falk, Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guj- 
dance, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Pierre, S. D. 

Vermont—Edwin W. Davis, Director of 
Educational Research and Guidance, 
State Department of Education, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

Washington—Don H. Frame, Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Department of Education, 
Olympia, Wash. 

West Virginia—Charles P. Harper, Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Free 
Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 

Wyoming—Sam Hitchcock, Acting Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


N.E.A.’s Denver Meeting 


i) omy THE NEA Convention in Den- 
ver, two meetings were devoted to 
vocational guidance, one on Monday after- 
noon, June 29, the other on Tuesday after- 
noon, June 30. The chief speaker of the 
Monday meeting was George E. Myers, 
Professor Emeritus of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who was teaching at the 
summer session of the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. In his talk on ‘“The School 
System's Guidance Responsibility to Out- 
of-School Youth"’ (see Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXIV, April, 1942, pp. 307ff., for treat- 
ment of the same subject by Dr. Myers), 
he made several specific recommendations: 
1. That state and local educational au- 
thorities be given primary responsi- 
bility for the out-of-school youth 
program, including public work for 
unemployed youth. 
2. That the Federal Government, 
through the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, distribute among the several 


states according to their respective 
needs, substantial funds to assist 
state and local educational authori- 
ties in carrying on this program. 

3. That the U. S. Office of Education 
exercise general supervision over the 
use of these funds and furnish advi- 
sory and research services to the state 
authorities. 


4. That local educational authorities, 
under leadership and with federal 
and state financial aid, be called 
upon to establish and maintain suit- 
able guidance and educational ser- 
vices for all of their out-of-school 
youth, including such part-time and 
full-time work projects as local con- 
ditions may warrant. 


5. That state educational authorities be 
responsible for establishing and main- 
taining resident work centers, which 
would serve also as _ vocational 
schools, as the needs of its youth 
may require. 
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6. That local school authorities be held 
responsible for leadership in develop- 
ing cooperative community efforts 
for youth welfare. 

Three additional speakers discussed 
briefly other phases of guidance in the 
secondary school program. Ethel Coving- 
ton, Guidance Chairman, Zonta Club; 
and Hal Yerger, Guidance Chairman, Ki- 
wanis Club, talked on ““The Utilization of 
Service Clubs’’; Katinleen Dawson of the 
North Side High School, Denver, con- 
sidered ‘“The High School and the Em- 
ployment Service.”’ 

The Tuesday afternoon meeting was de- 
voted to a colloquium on ‘Vocational 
Guidance in the War and in the Peace.” 
The Employment Service was represented 
by Oscar Wood, Manager of the Junior 
Division of the USES; The Manpower 


Board, by Art Lawrence, Assistant Dis- 
trict Representative; Training Within 
Industry, and Educational Institutions, by 
James McCain, Dean of the Colorado State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Engineering. Royce E. Brewster, Special- 
ist, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
assisted in the summary. Jack Boyd, 
Denver Occupational Adjustment Center, 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School, pre- 
sided at this meeting. 

Abby M. Perkins, who presided at the 
Monday meeting and who acted as local 
Program Chairman, has reported that the 
meetings were well attended and that the 
discussion was long and lively. —FLoreNce 
E. Crarx, Second Vice-President, NVGA, In 
Charge of Denver Meetings. 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult 
Education 


EACHERS AND Officials from the 43 

Wisconsin vocational schools, num- 
bering 936, registered at the seventh an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Vocational and Adult Education, 
heid in Madison, May 1-2, 1942. 

The general sessions pertained to the 
present emergency; the twenty sectional 
meetings related chiefly to training for 
service in the essential industries and 
Armed Forces. Ways of meeting the new 
demands for training and special short-cut 
methods were discussed in sections devoted 


. to sheetmetal, woodworking, machine 


shop and welding, electricity, drafting, 
automotive service, printing, and trades 
and industry. 

At the time of the convention, the in- 
tensive program of vocational training for» 


defense workers included the operation of 
$59 courses, using 3,000 training stations 
in 43 schools, employing more than 600 
teachers, the monthly enrollment averag- 
ing 8,000 people. 

The State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education is co-sponsor with the 
War Production Board of the Job-Instruc- 
tor-Training Program as part of the Train- 
ing-Within-Industry Program. Eight Job- 
Instructor-Training groups containing 96 
men have qualified as job instructors. 

This conference was also the occasion 
for a group meeting of the state and dis- 
trict representatives of the National Youth 
Administration. Theodore Rosewell of 
the National Office and A. T. Gainnoni of 
the Regional Office conferred with the state 
group on war production and training. 
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The effect of the war on the apprentice- 
ship program and rehabilitation work was 
thoroughly discussed. Since the rehabili- 
tation division is playing an increasingly 
important part in the training and place- 
ment of war workers, the discussion in- 
cluded planning for cooperation between 
the Rehabilitation Division and the State 
Selective Service Administration whereby 
draftees who are classified in class 4F are 
being referred to the rehabilitation service 
for proper training and placement.- 
GERTRUDE Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 





New Counseling Tools 








Compiled by Hugh M. Bell, Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif. 


The Social Personality Inventory for College 
Women. A. H. Maslow, Instructor of 
Psychology, Brooklyn College. The pur- 
pose of this Inventory is to detect and 
measure the level of self-esteem or self- 
evaluation of an individual. It consists of 
27 questions to be answered by checking 
one of five possible responses, and 25 state- 
ments about people and their activities to 
which the respondent indicates his degree 
of liking or disliking. The inventory is 
for use with women of college age. It is 
recommended as a research instrument in 
the field of personality problems and as a 
counseling tool. Requires approximately 
20 minutes to take. Data provided on 
validity, reliability, and correlation of the 
Inventory with other standardized tests. 
Package lots complete with manual and 
scoring key for 100 copies, $4.50. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford University, 
California. 


Iowa Plane Geometry Aptitude Test (re- 
vised edition). H. A. Green, Professor of 
Education, University of Iowa, and H. W. 
Bruce, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. The 
test consists of four parts: Reading Geom- 
etry Content, Algebraic Computations, 
Arithmetical and Algebraic Reasoning, 


OCCUPATIONS 


and Visualization. Intended for use with 
high school students. Data on the valid. 
ity and reliability of the test provided, 
Total working time for the test is 4 
minutes. Is objectively scored by a quick- 
scoring key. Percentile norms provided 
for pupils tested in September prior to the 
beginning of instruction in Plane Geometry. 
Prices not given in manual. Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, State 
University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Iowa Algebra Test (revised edition). H 
A. Green, Professor of Education, Univer. 
sity of Iowa, and Alva Piper, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Iowa. The test 
consists of four parts: Arithmetic, Ab 
stract Computations, Numerical Series, 
Dependents, and Variations. Requires 3; 
minutes to take. Has a quick scoring key. 
Manual and report sheets are provided. 
Data on validity and reliability provided. 
Percentile norms for eighth-grade pupils 
in May and for high school freshmen in 
September provided for each part of the 
test. Prices not given in manual. Bureau 
of Educational Research and _ Service, 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Minnesota Multi-Phasic Personality Sched- 
ule. Starke R. Rathaway, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, and J. Charnley 
McKinley, Professor of Neuro-Psychiatry, 
University of Minnesota. The test con- 
sists of 500 descriptive statements which 
the subject sorts into the categories of 
True, False, and Cannot Say. The psy- 
chological responses determined by a rapid 
sorting process are entered on a record 
sheet by the examiner. This sheet is thea 
scored by a transparent stencil. The scales 
measure tendencies toward Hypo-Chor- 
driasis, Depression, Hysteria, Psycho 
pathic Behavior, and Masculinity of inter 
est. Additional stencils are available for 
testing falsifications and indecisions. For 
use with late adolescents and adults. 
Norms available for both sexes. Averagt 
time 20 to 60 minutes. Complete material 
including 50 record sheets, $15.00. Unt 
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versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Turse-Durost Shorthand Achievement Test. 
Walter Durost, Division of Research and 
Test Services, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York, and 
Paul Turse, Chairman, Commercial De- 
partment, High School, Peekskill, New 
York. The test is designed for students of 
Gregg shorthand but may be used with 
other shorthand systems. For testing pro- 
ficiency in shorthand. The examiner dic- 
tates five letters at a speed appropriate to 
the level of the subject. Each subject 
takes complete notes but does not trans- 
cribe them. Instead, she is given drafts of 
the five letters containing errors and omis- 
sions, the corrections of which are to be 
noted at the end of each line of the draft 
version. Norms for 1st and and year 
students are based on testing in 26 high 
schools. Manual of directions contains 
data on the construction, validity, and re- 
liability of the test. Two forms are avail- 
able. Fifty to sixty minutes required for 
taking test. Suitable for students who 
have had one to two years shorthand train- 
ing. Twenty-five copies, $1.25. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. 


Recreation Inquiry. Richard Wilkenson, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, and 
§. L. Pressey, Professor of Psychology, 
Ohio State University. This blank consists 
of a large number of leisure-time activities 
classified under the main headings of sports, 
games, socials, hobbies, honoraries, liter- 
ary subjects, clubs, religion, and music. 
The respondent indicates whether he has 
knowledge or interest or membership in 
each of the items listed. The scoring is 


. done by the respondent. Tentative norms 


are provided in the manual. No data are 

available on the validity or reliability of 

the test. The Psychological Corporation, 

- Fifth Avenue, New York City, New 
ork. 


Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 
Series AA and Series BB. Rensis Likert, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
William Quasha, New York City, New 
York. This is a modification of the Paper 
Form Board Test originally developed at 
the University of Minnesota. In the pres- 
ent revised edition the directions have been 
simplified, practice problems have been 
added, scoring has been simplified, alter- 
nate series are equivalent, and the prob- 
lems are arranged in order of difficulty. 
The test requires 20 minutes. Directions 
for scoring are presented in the manual. 
Data on reliability and validity are in- 
cluded. Norms are provided. One hun- 
dred copies, $4.00. Science Research As- 
sociates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Detroit Adjustment Inventory. Harry J. 
Baker, Clinical Psychologist, Detroit, 
Michigan, Public Schools. This is the 
Alpha Form of ‘“‘Telling What I Do.” 
It includes 120 items to which the respon- 
dent indicates the most appropriate of five 
statements. Twenty-four areas of mal- 
adjustment are covered. Intended for in- 
dividual or group testing. No norms are 
given. Usually requires from 30 to 4o 
minutes. Intended for junior or senior 
high school pupils. Twenty-five copies, 
$1.75. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Mental Examiner's Handbook. F. L. 
Wells and Jurgen Ruesh, Department of 
Hygiene, Harvard University. This small 
manual from the Psychiatric Laboratories 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital is a 
digest of test material and procedure used 
in psychological and psychiatric diagnosis. 
The contents are adapted, primarily, to 
the needs of the psychiatric examination 
and detailed directions for procedure are 
not given. The 39 tests in the book cover 
a wide range of verbal and pictorial testing 
procedures. The Handbook is of a con- 
venient size and is bound with plastic 


* rings. The test material and directions are 
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on facing pages. A pocket on the inside 
back cover hold the cue-sheets on which 
the results of the examination can be re- 
corded. The Handbook contains 122 
pages, plastic bound. Single copy, $2.50. 
Additional cue sheets, $0.75 for twenty- 
five. The Psychological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, New 
York. 


Terman-McNemar Test for Mental Ability. 
Lewis M. Terman, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, and Quinn McNemar, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Stanford University. 


OCCUPATIONS 


This is a revision of the Terman Group Tut 
originally published in 1920. Statistical 
analysis has resulted in reduction of the 
number of sub-tests from 10 to 7 and the 
substitution of multiple choice for two- 
choice items. The sub-tests now include 
information, synonyms, logical selection, 
classification, analogies, opposites, and 
best answer. Two forms, C and D, ar 
available. Time requirement is 48 minutes. 
Class range is from seven to twelve, 
Price: Twenty-five copies, $1.20. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New York City, New York. 


Cleveland’s Cooperative Planning 


H™ TO PREPARE youth to fit into the 
total war program and later to make 
a postwar adjustment is one of the prob- 
lems considered by the Occupational 
Planning Committee of Greater Cleve- 
land. 

This graphic example of community co- 
operation is described in the Committee's 
News Bulletin ‘‘issued periodically.’’ The 
Committee, which was organized in the 
winter of 1941-1942, is a representative 
group of more than 80 educators, business 
men, civic and social workers, labor lead- 
ers, parents, and others concerned with the 
vocational adjustment of youth. Through 
pooling the thought and experience of its 
members, it devises new occupational ad- 
justment programs and advises on the ex- 
pansion of existing projects. It also serves 
as a Clearing house for information in the 
field for existing agencies and the general 
public. There is no duplicating of effort; 
it does not deal directly with youth. Vo- 
cational counseling, testing, training, and 
placement are carried on by the individual 
agencies. 

The organization is financed by the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland, the Cleve- 


land Foundation, and miscellaneous con- 
tributors. Eugene T. Lies, formerly of the 
U. S. Office of Education, is the Executive 
Secretary with headquarters office at 975 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

In addition to the executive committee 
there are sub-committees which cover these 
fields: occupational problems of youth 
during the war period; vocational ad- 
justment of handicapped youth; relation- 
ships between federal, state, and local 
authorities on vocational education and 
provision of work opportunities; house- 
hold service problems; need for an occupa- 
tional directory and occupational inven- 
tory. 

The Chairman of the Occupationa! Plan- 
ning Committee is Leonard W. Mayo, 
Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University. Among the 
members are Olive K. Banister, Vocational 
Secretary, Humane Society; Joseph S$. 
Kopas, Associate Professor of Guidance, 
Fenn College; A. L. Sudran, Director, 
Jewish Vocational Service; and Mildred 
M. Hickman, Director, Guidance and 
Placement, Cleveland Public Schools. 
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Public and Private Agencies Confer 


HE RELATIONSHIP Of private non-profit 
ease in the field of vocational gui- 
dance and placement to the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service was the subject of a confer- 
ence which took place June 22, at the 
Washington Headquarters of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. At the invitation of Eli 
E. Cohen, Executive Director of the Jewish 
Occupational Council (which coordinates 
guidance and placement activities of na- 
tional and local Jewish organizations), 
representatives of the Jewish Vocational 
Services, the YMCA, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and the Sec- 
tion on Employment and Vocational Gui- 
dance of the Welfare Council of New York 
City met with representatives of the U. S. 
Employment Service selected by John J. 
Corson, Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Social Security Board 
and also of the U. S. Employment Service. ! 

Following a previous understanding ar- 
rived at between Mr. Corson and Mr. 
Cohen, it was agreed that a directive to 
local public employment office managers 
be prepared and distributed by the U. S. 
Employment Service, pointing out the im- 
portance of and indicating possible areas of 
their cooperation with private non-profit 
agencies in the field of guidance and place- 
ment. For instance, the private agencies 
can make available to the public agencies 
their individualized services; and the 
public agencies could pool with the pri- 
vate agencies their resources in collecting 
occupational information and in providing 
training and placement for war jobs. Be- 

' Representing USES were Ewan Clague, Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security; John 


J. Collins, Assistant to the Director in Charge of 
tations; Cornelius R. P. Cochrane, Assistant 


+ Director, Employment Security; Raymond S. Ward, 


Specialist in Youth Services. Representing private 
agencies in addition to Mr. Cohen were Philip Gould 
ot the YMCA and the New York Welfare Council; 
Marjorie Sidney, New York Welfare Council; Samuel 
H. Flowerman, Newark, N. J., Community Employ- 
ment Service; and Marguerite W. Zapoleon, National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


cause of the abandonment or curtailment 
of some of the services formerly performed 
by the public agencies, due to war de- 
mands and the limitations of budget and 
personnel, the private agencies will be 
challenged to fill the gap in providing vital 
services to the communities. In order 
that the community may not lack these 
services, it was pointed out that local poli- 
cies must be clarified and local agencies 
must cooperate. 

The importance of continuing counseling 
services in connection with the placement 
of inexperienced applicants and the recog- 
nition of such services as integral parts 
of efficient wartime placement procedures 
were emphasized. 

New York City’s peculiar needs occa- 
sioned by rising unemployment in the face 
of labor shortages elsewhere were de- 
scribed as indicating the need for local 
variations of national policies to meet 
peculiar local conditions. The support 
certain private agencies in the past have 
given to public employment offices, in 
some cases turning over to them certain 
activities built up over a period of years, 
was described as warranting the mainte- 
nance by the public agency of at least the 
skeleton of such services until they can 
again be resumed by either a public or pri- 
vate agency. 

Mr. Cohen will attempt to prepare a list 
of private agencies which the Employment 
Service may possibly supply its managers 
to supplement the directive. If this ar- 
rangement should not prove feasible, the 
private agencies will be reached through 
their respective organizations and urged 
to take the initiative in implementing or 
increasing cooperation with the local pub- 
lic Employment office. The Branches of 
NVGA may be asked to participate in this 
program.—Marcugerite W. ZAPOLEON, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and Gui- 


» dance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 
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NEW STRENGTH FOR NEW LEADER- companion; his activities are character. 


New 


SHIP. By Erwin Haskell Schell. 
Pp. 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
137. $2.00. 

This book is the outgrowth of the 
author's periodic personal letters to his 
former students. It is written of and for 
the outstanding leader, the ‘“‘man of 
parts.’” Out of long and intimate associa- 
tion with gifted men in the whole gamut 
from promising students and rising young 
alumni to successful top executives, Pro- 
fessor Schell points out certain qualities 
which distinguish the man of parts, certain 
influences which lead or drive him on, and 
certain important sources of strength 
which he may cultivate and draw upon. 
In many ways this is a remarkable book. 
One will not find in it any specifics for 
action; the author is not concerned with 
these. Instead he lays down deep, funda- 
mental principles upon which the life of a 
worthy man of parts must be built. These 
are considered under the general headings 
of ‘‘attitudes’’ and “‘nourishment.’’ The 
important attitudes are an ever-present 
thankfulness, a sincere humility, a lively 
ambition, an abiding faith in human na- 
ture, a deep sense of obligation. The 
sources of nourishment are participation 
in family life, communion with nature, 
enjoyment of the arts, search for wisdom, 
outlets for individual creativeness. To 
these he would add religious experience. 

The picture of this worthy man of parts 
is vivid and compelling. He is active, 
vigorous, a man who “‘lives dangerously,"’ 
who glories in meeting difficulties; he has 
a deep sense of humility and an impelling 
realization of the responsibilities that 
come with his gifts, an obligation to be 
at the apex of dangers that confront others; 
he is resourceful, a man of wide vision, of 
broad interests, of keen insight; he is a 
good husband, a good father, a pleasant 


ized by unusual balance and harmony; 
they are unified and made effective by his 
clear vision of the goal of his life, to be 
socially creative; he has a deep feeling of 
the worth of human beings and an aware. 
ness and appreciation of beauty every- 
where. He is able to tap the hidden re. 
sources of nature and of the soul for 
strength in time of crisis. 

One could wish that the author had 
taken some of his examples from the ranks 
of men who are not in the upper brackets 
of wealth, whose names may never be 
written in Who's Who or on the Hall of 
Fame but who are outstanding examples 
of the ideal he upholds. Perhaps this is 
an unfair criticism for he is writing pr- 
marily to graduates of the Institute of 
Technology who are chiefly engaged in 
business and industry. 

One wonders whether this description 
of the worthy man of parts is not really an 
unconscious self portrait of the author 
himself in all that he hoped to be and in 
all that he has become. 

This book should serve the man of 
genius as an ideal and a stimulus to action 
and for men of lesser station it should bk 
an inspiration to live even above them- 
selves.—ArtHUR J. Jones, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ow 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE. Report of 
the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council o 
Education, 1942. Pp. 296. $2.50. (ir 
troduction by Owen D. Young, Chairman.) 

During the past few years the American 
Youth Commission has issued a number of 
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publications setting forth the plight of 

outh and recommendations regarding 
ameliorative steps. Many of these have 
been pamphlets lacking integration. This 
book brings together previous recommen- 
dations in a comprehensive pattern, at the 
same time adding others needed to fill out 
the picture. 

Because the Commission discovered ten 
years ago that finding work was youth's 
number one problem, a full third of the 
book is devoted to a review of means for 
keeping the population employed. A 
particularly thoughtful section canvasses 
the economic theories proposed, and shows 
how tentative most of them are because 
experimental verification is lacking. The 
Commission favors the common-sense be- 
lief that the population could consume all 
the goods that would be produced if every- 
one were at work at the right kind of 
activity. 

As a means of bringing about this con- 
dition the Commission recommends setting 
up an economic committee “‘in which 
representatives of industry, labor, con- 
sumers, agriculture, and government would 
meet informally to carry on the necessary 
intergroup thinking and discussion."’ This 
committee should ask: What can the em- 

loyer do; labor; consumers; government? 

he point being that economic stability is 
not to be achieved by hit and miss efforts, 
nor by any single group, but only through 
cooperative planning and action. 

Coordinated action is the keynote of the 
recommendations regarding all projects 
looking toward the amelioration of youth 
problems: his education, home life, health, 
delinquency, citizenship. The coordina- 
tion must be effected locally, by intra- 
state action, and federally. 

A word should be said about the final 
chapter, ‘‘Meaning for Life."" Here atten- 
tion is directed toward youth's lack of 
perspective in thinking and acting. For 
example, the expenditure of millions of 
dollars on cosmetics while teeth are neg- 
lected; the passive and synthetic types of 


gee amusements; ignorance about the 


t ways of using money. Perhaps all 
these conditions could be remedied if we 
could instil in youth a love for work and 
for the sheer joy of creating and accom- 


sponsibility of the vocational counselor as 
he helps the individual plan his life work. 

Counselors who have kept abreast of the 
activities of the American Youth Com- 
mission will welcome this over-all pres- 
entation. New readers will find here the 
most complete picture of youth's needs 
and the presentation of reasoned conclu- 
sions respecting ways in which society 
should attempt to meet these needs which, 
acute though they have been during the 
past decade, will surely take on more 
perplexity after the present war.—Harry 
D. Kitson. 


GUIDANCE METHODS FOR TEACH- 
ERS IN HOMEROOM, CLASSROOM, 
CORE PROGRAM. By Clarence C. Duns- 


moor and Leonard M. Miller. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, International Textbook 
Company, 1942. Pp. 382. $2.50. 


This book in four parts presents (1) 
fundamentals of guidance by teachers, (2) 
organizing for guidance by teachers, (3) 
guidance in action, and as guidance ma- 
terials and outcomes. 

Part I stresses the need for organized 
guidance that can vigorously and success- 
fully be carried out by the teachers of the 
youth of today. They must teach these fu- 
ture citizens, through precept and ex- 
ample, that living with others is a co- 
operative job for life that is begun in 
school. Part II deals with the functions 
of the homeroom—developing leadership, 
conducting business meetings, and working 
with committees. Part III gives (1) the 
methods for conducting discussions, (2) 
shows how to plan a execute lessons, 
(3) discusses the various types of guidance 
as educational, civic-ethical-social, and 
vocational, (4) emphasizes the impor- 
tance of individual counseling and the 
teacher-conference plan for student adjust- 
ment, and (5) points out how guidance 
can be effectively administered in both ele- 
mentary and rural schools. Part IV deals 
with the source materials for use in classes 
and the need for the evaluation of activi- 


plishing. This would seem to be the re-* ties. 
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Whether the reader of this book be a 
beginning or an experienced teacher, he 
will find (1) a wealth of interesting, com- 
prehensive, usable, and up-to-date mate- 
rial, (2) many practical, Jetailed sugges- 
tions for the preparation of class projects 
in which there is active participation by 
teachers and pupils, and (3) important 
emphasis on the three phases of Pers she 
Inspiration, Information, and Participation.— 
Exotse B. Voorueis, Chairman of Everyday 
Living Department, Libbey High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL RECORD—DOES 
IT COUNT? Compiled by Robert D. 
Falk. Pierre, South Dakota, South Dakota 
Press, 1941. Pp. 100. $1.90. (Now be- 
ing revised.) 

One of the purposes of this book is to 
show students some of the techniques used 
by business, industry, and colleges in 
“weeding out’’ their applicants. It effec- 
tively brings to students the realization 
that employers are just as interested in 
knowing the applicant’s ‘‘nature’’ as they 
are in the marks he has earned. 

The author solicited letters of advice to 
future employees, application forms, rating 
scales, questionnaires, and student recom- 
mendation forms for the principal's use 
from leading business and industrial firms. 
The letters and documents are reproduced 
in the booklet. 

The young college applicant may find 
what kind of person his future college 
superiors want him to be by studying the 
application forms for admission presented 
from widely selected colleges. The last 
few pages of the pamphlet present several 
personality- and trait-rating forms for 
teachers’ use in high schools. 

The author reports that schools have 
effectively used the compilation in the 
following situations: Simple homeroom 
discussions on an informal basis; talks by 
the principal, counselor, etc., in formal 
assembly programs; dramatization by 
small groups. Some have ‘‘dissected’’ it 
and used it as bulletin board material. 
Many have placed it directly in the hands 


OCCUPATIONS 


of problem students. A large number of 
users report that it is an excellent “‘cop. 
vincer."’ Commercial instructors are using 
it in classes as examples of proper form 
and to build proper attitudes both for 
school and for business and industry. The 
Denver Schools are using it in their Dis. 
tributive Education program.—DWane R. 
Coxtuns, Director, Student Personnel Service 
Wellington Mephane H. S., Bellmore, N. Y. 


ow 


VOCATIONS FOR BOYS. By Harry 
Dexter Kitson and Mary Rebecca Lingen- 
felter. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1942. Pp. 332. $2.50. 

Vocations for Boys, a companion volume 
to Vocations for Girls (1939), covers many 
occupations. While the discussions of 
qualifications, working conditions, and 
opportunities are brief and generalized, the 
well-chosen reading lists will encourage a 
more intensive study of the vocations that 
attract the reader. 

The sectional titles are attractive: 
Wanted—Skilled Craftsmen, Best Business 
Opportunities, For the Elect Only, Risky 
but Rewarding, On Dress Parade, Ladies 
First—but Men Too, When Hobbies Grow 
Up, Opportunities for the Handicapped, 
and The Look Ahead. 

Since literature on occupations generally 
treats skilled trades lightly, the authors 
here attempt to give them their proper 
place. Accordingly, in the section, 
Wanted—Skilled Craftsmen, they present 
the attractiveness of manual work and 
emphasize the need for training in the 
manual skills. The authors stress their 
point that advanced academic training is 
necessary for the craftsman who wishes to 
become a manager or owner. Training by 
correspondence is favorably mentioned on 
several occasions. More attention to the 
‘mental requirements’’ of the crafts and 
to the evaluation of trade schools would 
have enhanced this section. 

The section, For the Elect Only, de- 
serves special mention. It stresses the 
need for superior qualifications in thearts, 
writing, science, healing arts, ministry, 
law, and politics. This same emphasis 
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would have improved the discussion of 
mechanical engineering. The chapter on 
the handicapped is also particularly sig- 
nificant because this subject is rarely in- 
cluded in books of occupational informa- 
tion. 

The inclusion of conversations and quo- 
tations adds interest to the book. There 
are few statistics and little attempt to 
discuss occupational trends. On the 
whole, the general tone of the book is 
optimistic.—L. H. Frirzemeter, Placement 
Director, Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School, Oak Park, Ill. 


SOCIAL NORMS AND THE BEHAVIOR 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. By J. Ed- 
ward Todd. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Pp. 190. $2.10. 

This book appeals to two types of edu- 
cator, the college administrator and the 
trained sociologist. The author appears 
to find a distinct pattern discernible among 
the social values of American culture. He 
finds that economic values are dominant. 
Political and theoretical values come next. 
Then follow in order social, religious, and 
aesthetic values. He says, ‘“The emphasis 
on securing tangible wealth, gaining re- 
nown and power, and the utility of scien- 
tific knowledge greatly outweigh the con- 
sideration of improved social conditions, 
the unity of religious experience, and the 
aesthetic satisfaction of life.”’ 

This pattern of values, the author con- 
tinues, is reflected in the personal values 
of high school and college students. The 
order of the student values is economic, 
theoretical, political, social, religious, 
aesthetic. A more ideal cultural pattern 
according to Dr. Todd would prize religi- 
ous values most highly, aesthetic and 


- theoretical second, political and social 


next, and economic values last. To effect 
this change in the order of values, higher 
education must play a difficult and im- 
portant role. It must alter its curriculum, 
its methods, and administrative arrange-, 
ments. 


To the college president or dean, this 
study appears to bring corroboration of 
what the college administrator has con- 
cluded from his own personal experience. 
It is an interesting, vital discussion of 
issues that need to be raised with a view 
to determining what we wish to accom- 
plish in college and the best means of 
reaching our goal. This work can give 
impetus to serious thought and valuable 
discussion. 

To the trained sociologist, however, the 
work will appear to have distinct weak- 
nesses. First, the author attempts to 
cover too much ground in his investiga- 
tion (see pp. 3 and 4). A more valuable 
piece of research might have been done if 
Dr. Todd had limited himself to an in- 
vestigation of only one of the questions 
he raises. Second, the writer attempts to 
make free use of generalizations supported 
merely by the critical opinion of certain 
historians and educators. Third, he does 
not appear to recognize the fact that the 
existence of a well-defined American cul- 
ture pattern has never been definitely 
established. Fourth, his material on con- 
sistency and congruency of personality is 
good but not well integrated with the 
book as a whole. Fifth, for the statistical 
work on covariance and significant differ- 
ences, which appears to be well done, he 
does not show the importance. 

The book, however, is readable and in 
the state of the world today unusually 
timely.—Jane Louise Jones, Dean of Wo- 
men, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 


York. 


ow 


SCHOOL-LEAVING YOUTH AND EM- 
PLOYMENT. By C. Darl Long. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 
84. $1.60. 

THE NEEDS OF YOUTH. By Donald 
C. Doane. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. 150. $2.10. 

THE SCHOOL FOLLOWS THROUGH. 
By John R. Beery, Byron C. Hayes, and 
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Edward Landy. Washington, D. C., The 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1941. Pp. 131. $1.00. 


The three books listed above treat the 
subject of developing a secondary school 
curriculum based on the needs of youth. 
They give definite information on how to 
obtain factors which are associated with 
vocations and occupational adjustment, 
and procedures used in conducting follow- 
up studies. 

The presentation in The School Follows 
Through is based, in the main, on follow-up 
studies made in 4o selected school systems, 
revealing the different procedures, tech- 
niques, etc., used in carrying on this survey. 
The book covers the development and ex- 
perimental phases of occupational follow- 
up plans and instruments and procedures 
that have been used and tested. Three 
appendixes give sample forms of follow-up 
instruments. 

School-Leaving Youth and Employment is 
for the most part a pattern for educators 
in conducting studies to secure information 
from out-of-school youth for the modifying 
of present-day secondary school curricu- 
lums. 

The Needs of Youth, similar in nature to 
School-Leaving Youth and Employment, is 
preceded by a review of literature on 
youth's needs and problems. 

It appears to the writer that the authors 
of the latter in one or two instances be- 
came too much involved in statistical treat- 
ment of the information for most readers. 
The interpretations of the findings, how- 
ever, are quite understandable and the 
tables are meaningful. 

These publications are splendid guides 
for those who plan to make occupational 
follow-up studies with the intent of modi- 
fying their school curriculum in light of 
these findings. The materials are gener- 
ally presented in a clear, concise manner, 
giving practical procedures and many 
follow-up instruments. The books have a 
tendency to give readers new hope and 
courage in follow-up studies and data se- 
cured from out-of-school youth, school 
records, and employers’ statements.—Rus- 
sEL Doney, Director of Research and Guidance, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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A FUNCTIONAL PATTERN TECH. 
NIQUE FOR CLASSIFICATION OF Jos, 
By E. W. Davis. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942. Pp. x—128. $1.85. 


This book reports an investigation of 
the relationship between job titles and the 
functions performed by persons bearing 
those titles. The advertising profession 
was used as the example for the study. 
The method was to set up common pat- 
terns of performed functions and then to 
distribute the individuals into these pat- 
terns. 

The material of the study consisted of 
the vocational histories of 5,000 men en- 
gaged in the advertising business. These 
were chosen from among the more than 
6,000 schedules received from the 20,00 
sent out. A numerical coding system was 
set up for the 2,746 different functional 
patterns. 

Of the 5,000 men, 34.3 per cent were 
employed in advertising agencies, 20.5 pet 
cent in publishing houses, 14.3 per cent in 
manufacturing establishments, 6.4 per cent 
in printing concerns, 6.2 per cent in retail 
stores, 4.3 per cent in = utility com- 
panies, and the remainder in wholesaling, 
financial, outdoor advertising, direct mail, 
radio advertising, and other miscellaneous 
businesses. 

As to ages, 41.8 per cent were between 
30 and 39 years old, 27.3 per cent between 
20 and 29, 20.9 per cent between 4o and 4g, 
and 9.1 per cent were 50 or over. 

As to previous occupational experience, 
28.1 per cent had been engaged in selling, 
19.1 per cent in journalism, 14.1 per cent 
in various professions, 7.2 per cent in engi- 
neering and technical pursuits, and the 
remainder in miscellaneous occupations. 

As to formal education, 5.9 per cent were 
below the high school graduation level, 
15.5 per cent had graduated from high 
school, 15.2 per cent had gone to college 
but not graduated, 29.9 per cent had 
graduated from college, and 25.0 per cent 
had pursued postgraduate college studies. 

As to remuneration, the average in 1930 
was $6,664, the median was $5,192, and 
the range was from $300 to more thaa 
$100,000. 

This book is a useful contribution in the 
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feld of vocational analysis and guidance in 
having demonstrated a technique which 
may be used in various occupational fields, 
and in having provided, by way of illustra- 
tion, specific data in the field of adver- 
tising.—Dantet Srarcu, Daniel Starch and 
Staff, New York City. 


ow 


COAST GUARD CADETS by Kensil 
Bell; and FULL AHEAD by Felix Riesen- 
berg, Jr. New York, Dodd Mead and 
Company, 1942. $2.00. 

These two books are part of a series of 
career stories in which the experiences of 
central characters are interwoven with the 
conditions, activities, requirements, and 
opportunities in various vocations. The 
books reviewed here deal with the training 
of officers in the U. S. Coast Guard and 
the U. S. Merchant Marine. 

Jim Steele, after several months’ experi- 
ence as an enlisted man on a cutter in the 
Ice Patrol, received an appointment as a 
cadet to the Coast Guard Academy. His 
ambition to become Senior Man brought a 
tivalry between him and Buck Snipley, 
which enlivened their work during their 
senior cruise and fourth year at the acad- 
emy. The cruise took them to Cape May 
for rifle practice, Jim missing the rank of 
sharpshooter by one point; a short stop 
at Nassau; a visit to quaint Havana 
Harbor; down across the equator to Trini- 
dad, Buenos Aires, and Montevideo; 
ploughing back northward for short-range 
battle practice off the Virginia capes; the 
rescue of the crew of a wrecked plane; and 
the return to the Thames and the Academy 
for a short vacation before the beginning 
of the senior year. This was marked by 
experience in rescue work in a storm- 
lashed town on the Sound; diving practice 
in full gear; training in handling a big, 
twin motored amphibian plane; Jim's ap- 
pointment as Batt Commander with Buck 


. 4s Adjutant; reconciliation of the rivals; 


and graduation, with a commission in the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 

Jack Martin, disappointed in his quest 
for an appointment to Annapolis, was 
picked up while cruising, by a Merchant 
Marine. 


This led to his enlistment as a” 


cadet on the High Flyer, and after a period 
of off-shore training, struck out down the 
west coast, through the Canal to Havana, 
up the Atlantic Coast to New York. Later 
as a cadet on the United States, which he 
had seen launched, he assisted in tracking 
down the activities of a mysterious pas- 
senger, a Mr. Rado, who was the leader in 
a plot to torpedo the United States, the 
largest and most recently launched ship 
of the United States Merchant Marine. 
Mr. Rado and his accomplices were turned 
over to the FBI. Jack received a telegram 
stating he had qualified to wear the service 
ribbon for high scholastic attainment, and 
he was instructed to report aboard the 
Albatros to cruise the east coast of South 
America.—Mark D. Gorpon. 


Education and the War 
(Continued from page 181) 


vocational guidance would mean in these 
critical times. Every school has the obliga- 
tion of making counseling function in the war 
effort. 

Proceedings of the Institute will provide 
a Handbook on Education and the War, to 
serve as a guide in converting education's 
uncontrolled strength to our supreme 
task of the present—winning the victory. 





Will your name be in the Membership 
Directory to be published in the Decem- 
ber OCCUPATIONS? 





Special Counseling 


The Vocational Adjustment Bureau of 
New York City has been taken over as a de- 
partment of the National Mental Hygiene 
Committee and will aid in the vocational 
guidance of men classified under the Selec- 
tive Service Act as IV-F, also with those 
who had been inducted into the Service 
but had been returned to civilian life. 
Emily Burr will supervise this phase of the 
effort. 





Please note our new address—525 
West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 





OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 
e 
President, Marcaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- Executive Secretary, Cuansnce W. Fatror, Headquarten 
dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California Office, 525 West 120th St., New York, New York 
s 
C. Grrssrt Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 
Frorence E, Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
LzonarpD M. Mitusr, Treasurer, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Dept. Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Trustees 


Mitprep M. Hicxman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wittiam K. Hopkins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 





Grorog E. Hutcugrson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrott L. Suartis, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 


Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational 


ounselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Marron R. Trasug, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Branch President Secretary 

California 

Northern J. Paul Mohr O. S. Hubbard, % County Supt. Schools, San Jose 

Southern Alfred Lewerenz Edith Weir, Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 
Canada 

Ontario S. R. Ross Harold L. Armstrong, No. 1 Equipment, RCA F D:- 

pot, Yonge and Queen’s Quay, Toronto 

Colorado Winfield P. Niblo Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 1213-16th Ave., Denver 
Connecticut A. Gordon Nelson Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


District of Columbia 
National Capital 


Florence N. Cornell 
Susie R. Quander 


I. B. Irving, Jefferson Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Florida 

South D, L. Bosworth Helen Armstrong, 108 S.E. 1st Ave., Miami 
Georgia 

Atlanta Fred Stiles Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta 
Hawaii 

Honolulu Colin J. Herrick Mrs. Gertrude Dow, 1031 S. King St., Honolulu 
Illinois 

Chicago Emil Kerchner Kathryn Judkins, 1951 Madison St., Chicago 
Indiana 

Central Robert H. Shaffer Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 

Northern Helen Dernbach Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 
Iowa Leonard Calvert A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Quad City Paul Young Louise BE. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 
Kansas M. S. Kaufman S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
Kentucky M. M. White H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 
Louisiana 

New Orleans George H. Terriberry Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maine Theodore S. Johnson Eleanor M. Walsh, High School, Brunswick 
Maryland Thomas D. Braun Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Baltimore Fannie W. Howard Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters Sc. 
Massachusetts 


Merrimack Valley 
New England 
Worcester 


John A. Brodhead 
Mary Tolman 
Robert C. Cole (Acting) 


Cora M. Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 
Chester Neilson, High School, Lexington 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprror’s Nors: Members are urged to cooperate in keeping these listings up-to-date by reporting 
changes to Clarence W. Failor, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
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Branch 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Western 


Minnesota — 
Minneapolis 


Missouri 
St. Louis 


Montana 


Nebraska 
Omaha 


New Jersey 


New York 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
New York University 
Rochester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 

North Carolina 

Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Central 
Erie 
Phila. and Vicinity 
Western 

Puerto Rico 


Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 


Texas 
Dallas 


Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
Seattle 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


President 


Sue Clough 
Lawrence Hess 
L. J. Luker 
Claud Bosworth 


Willis Dugan 


David Nicholson 
Charles D. Haynes 


John Showalter 
Barbara D. Severns 


Neoscolita Plunkett 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 
Alfred J. Bruckert 
Gertrude Schofield 
Edith Katz 
Arthur Ryan 
Rufus B. Crain 
Charles Williams 
William F. Kopp 
Alan Johnson 
Lucy White 
Norton W. Ruth 


J. Minor Gwyn 


Ernest L. Bowman 
L. R. Frazier 
Marie Disney 
Ethel Wooden 


W. H. Kurtz 


Louis E. McKee 
Kathryn L. Kee 
Selinda McCaulley 
Ira L. Spear 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 
lsabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Herbert W. Knopp 
L. V. Stockard 
Dorothy Smith 
Mitchell Dreese 


Mrs. Lorraine Wangaard 


Maj. H. G. Chancey 


C. H. Waller 
R. A. Beckwith 


J. M. Hungate 


Secretary 


Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate St., Dearborn 

Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Ruby Johnson, Shelbyville 

Arvilla Winegarden, 450 Adams St., S.E., Grand Rapids 


Laura J. Montank, Marshall H. S. 


Anne Caroline Tetley, Ritenour H. S., Overland 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business, 
19th and Harney 


Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Elizabeth Creagh, Daniel E. Dickinson Jr. H. S. 
Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Irene Knappenberger, North H. S., Syracuse 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St. 

Martha Quinotte, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Dorothy Champeney, John Marshall H. S. 

Anne Ducey, H. S., Haverstraw 


Mary E. Brooks, 3111 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mildred A. Davey, Hastings-on-Hudson 
Candace Doelman, Middleport H. S., Middleport 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Josephine Shapiro, 892 Clifton Crest Terrace 

Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 

Ruth Allen, 1918 Ontario St., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mary Alice Laird, Mifflinville 

Kathryn G. North, U.S.E.S., 126 E. 11th St. 
Margaret Forrest, Personnel Dept., Girard College 
George W. Culberson, 3136 Avalon St., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Carl Brockett, Court House, Nashville 

Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Inez Cook, Middlebury 


James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 
Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Mrs. Gladys Scroggins, 1908-36th St., Parkersburg 


Dorothy Strese, 1208 Birch St., Eau Clair 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramic 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 


Sections 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: 


Individual Analysis: eae J ZeraNn, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Occupational Research: Mary J. Drucxsr, State Em- 
mg Service, 435 Cleveland Ave., Colum- 
us, Ohio 


Preparation for Guidance Service: Leona C. Bucawatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Divisions 


Rural Guidance: Raymonp M. Hanpvizz, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 
Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennna. 


Placement: Drenc Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching: Gertrupe Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 
Colleges: Stoney E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Out-of-School: A. A. Livericut, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justice, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


Special o- Epira Katz, N. Y. League for the 
He 


Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: Lester J. Scniozrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Constitution and Organization: Mitprep L. Bit.iNncs, 
64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Program: C. Gitpert Wrenn, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Grorce E. 
Hutcnerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Lesrgr J. Scutogrs, Board of Education, 
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228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. (1943); Guorgg 
E. Hutcugrson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. (1943). 


Dictionary of Education: Joun M. Brewer, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Hannay 
D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Ratpn B. Kenney, State Teachers Col 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corre, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity: Max E. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Ethical Practices: Lous H. Songt, Federation Employ- 
ment Service, 67 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. 


Legislation: Heren E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. $., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: A. H. Hausrata, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 


Regional Conferences: Frepertck C. Seamster, State 
Director, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Services, Jefferson City, Mo. 


War Service? Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Have You Moved? 


If so, have you sent us your new address? 
In order that you may receive your Maga- 
zine promptly you should notify Head- 
quarters Office a month in advance. 

It inconveniences you and costs us time 
and money when you fail to notify us of a 
change. It costs us two cents every time 
the postoffice notifies us that a reader has 
changed his address even temporarily 
and the Magazine is not delivered. It 
costs us four cents when the Magazine is 
returned to this office undelivered. 

Please notify us today if you have moved 
or are planning to move. Please give the 
same address to National Headquarters as 
you give to your local officers. To give 
one your business address and the other 
your home address, confuses our records. 

In sending the new address, be sure to 
send the same old address under which your 
subscription was entered. Please type or 
print the name and address. Thank you! 








